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Pardon Me For Staring 


but aren’t you the writer who has been 
having trouble selling manuscripts? If you are, 
then it might pay us to get better acquainted. 

You see, mine is still a growing literary 
agency. Of course, we represent many “name” 
writers; some have sold 60 books; some have 
sold 800 stories; and one enterprising writer 
of ours turns out 11,000 words a day and sells 
5000 of it to one market alone. But many who 
come to us have no sales at all and rely upon 
us to give them advice, encouragement, and 
guidance. And so many writers thrive under 
our guidance that in the past 18 months we’ve 
received 239 letters of appreciation and praise 
from writers we’ve helped, to say nothing of 
the sales we’ve made for them! 

But I am not ready to sit back and rest on 
past accomplishments, we want new writers, 
whether or not they’ve been successful yet- 
writers who are serious about selling, and who 
want active representation in the markets, as 
well as helpful criticism. 

There is a particular reason why you can 
benefit by submitting to my agency right now, 
and that is the remarkable improvement in the publishing business. Recently, 
the book and magazine business has been booming. Bookstores, for example, 
are selling 20% more books than a year ago, and some report sales up as much 
as 58%. There are new markets, too, for juveniles, short stories, articles, as 
well as a growing field for TV scripts. 

Editors have a tremendous job to find even a few really good items out of 
the hundreds mailed in haphazardly by writers who don’t understand their 
needs. Thus, they often prefer to get work from agents who carefully route the 
right manuscript to the right editor. And as a result, we get any inside in- 
formation on current needs before the general market does. 

So if you’ve not been selling, don’t blame the editors. Probably you’ve 
been trying to handle the sale of your work as a mere accessory to the writing 
itself, whereas writing and selling are two distinct activities. Today, there are 
so many possible places to sell a mauscript, so many things to know about 
needs (desired style, viewpoint, age of readership, length, type of plot—taboos, 
themes in favor and disfavor at the moment, and so forth) that selling has be- 
ceme a highly complex business. So, agencies such as mine are established to 
handle the job; and eventually, most successful writers (even those who started 
without agents), come to an agency to take over the problem of sales. For in 
today’s writing world, the tail often wags the dog: money from the sale of 
subsidiary rights often exceeds that from the original sale—which, of course, 
is why I have my own representatives in Europe, England, South Africa and 
Australia. 

Every year we sell more manuscripts than the year before. And I honestly 
believe that our nominal fees actually save you money, for as our sales continue 
to increase, so does the value of our help. When you submit your first manuscript 
to me, I’m happy to answer any questions bothering you, in detail, if necessary. 
Because mine is a small, personal-type agency I enjoy working with my writers 
—as you'll see when you do submit. 

Our fees are $5.00 per manuscript up to 5000 words, and $1.00 per 1000 
words thereafter, with $7.50 and $10.00 for half-hour and full-hour TV and radio 
scripts, and $15.00 for books. These are not just reading fees. They include 
all costs of the actual agenting as well, whenever your work is ready to sell. 

Nearly everyone in the business is optimistic about the demand for new 
manuscripts throughout 1956. So why not send me your book or story or article 
today and let me help you achieve your writing goals. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Included are: 


The above represents the kind of greeting 
from a publisher to an author we like to send 
In the coming year we will mail thousands of such greetings to writers 
everywhere. 


Until you get your checks from us personally, please accept our best 
wishes for the coming year. 


All Fawcett magazines and book companies are entirely dependent 
upon and grateful to free lance writers. 


TRUE, the man's magazine FAWCETT HOW-TO BOOKS 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED CREST BOOKS 

TRUE CONFESSIONS PREMIER BOOKS 

MOTION PICTURE 

CAVALIER &2 
TRUE POLICE CASES bi 
STARTLING DETECTIVE s/s agk 
GOLD MEDAL BOOKS Editorial Director for 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 








Taz Warrer 


the year, 


"s Dioest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. i Corp. 
Vol. 96, No. 2. Entered as second-class matter, Aged 21, 1500, ao Rn Cleon em Corp: Monthly $2.20 





You Can Always Climb Down 
Sir: 

As much as I enjoy reading your magazine, 
every now and then there are letters published 
that smack of pure discouragement, Anyone who 
has any ambitions at all as far as writing is con- 
cerned has no business becoming downhearted 
at the first, or the one hundredth set-back. 

The thing that gets me the most is the way the 
idea is harped on that you should start at the 
bottom or send your work to the smaller maga- 
zines before tackling the better paying bigger 
slicks. My theory is that you can always bring 
your price down, but it’s almost impossible to put 
it up. So, why not start at the top and work 
your way down. If you don’t have enough con- 
fidence in your work to give it the best possible 
chances in the beginning of its rounds, you'll 
probably always stick to the bottom rung of the 
ladder. 

I may never sell anything, but I sure have fun 
pounding them out when I get the chance. I 
figure you should enjoy writing or let it alone 
altogether. It can be summed up by sticking to 
the idea that you’re writing for your own enjoy- 
ment first, money second, and in line with that 
thought, shoot for the stars first. 


Paut D. WALKER 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Censor The Bosoms 
Sir: 

In reply to F. Greene, Jr. in the November 
Forum: 

Good for whatever minority group is taking 
constructive steps to see that obscene and in- 
decent literature will be removed from drug store 
stands. 

Come now, I think we all know the over-em- 
phasis placed on sex and the exposure of over- 
developed bosoms and the rest of the female 
form can be considered indecent. 

Man does not live by bread alone, but neither 
does he live by sex alone. However, from the ads 
for movies, books, plays, etc. and the drug store 
racks, that seems to be the only appetite of man 
that is remembered. 

May I refer you to the article in the August 
Reader’s Digest, called “This Bosom Business,” 
which explains this emphasis as affecting even 
grade school children. 


Deu Hixson 
8317 Newby St. 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Of Tails And Tales 
Sir: 

The Serpentine Tail letter writer, Mr. Greene, 
obviously is not a devotee of western, light 
tery, froth romance, fiction (sic), That he should 
be incensed at the shelves full of it because of the 
banishment of the ugly from places frequented by 
our kids is incredible. 

I don’t know the circumstances surrounding the 
drug chain’s agreement with the NODL but from 
what I see on the shelves nowadays I would sa 
it is past due and hope other merchants see fit to 
lay up a good supply of western, light mystery, 
froth romance and fiction (?). Since the list of 
the NODL has been a result of study I doubt 
that it contains one piece of work I would k 
proud to call my own, but I am pretty sure it is 
composed of 100% obscene and indecent litera 
ture (that’s literature?). 

I think we know what is decent and indecent; 
we're only to blame because we say we can't 
know the difference between literature and por 
nography, no doubt with a sale in mind. Borscht, 
There may be obscene art but never artful ob 
scenity. 

And as for public indifference, let’s face it- 
the NODL is the public. 


CarL ANDRESEN 
702 Fair Oaks Drive 
Goshen, Indiana 


True Story Contest 
Sir: 

True Story Magazine—the first and _ largest 
selling publication in its field, announces its new 
1955 thirty thousand dollar ($5,000 first prize) 
story contest. This year, an extra dividend i 
added: all contest entries are also eligible for: 
$5,000 movie bonus award, or for regular pur 
chase by Universal-International Motion Pictures. 

We believe every writer has some favorite 
“down-deep” story as yet unwritten . . . some 
real, heart-warming, true-to-life experience. Here’ 
the chance to put it on paper—and be wel 
rewarded! 

The 1956 True Story contest closes April 22, 
1956. New contest rules and prize listings wil 


appear in the February, March and April issu FF 


of True Story. 
Jean M. Press, Contest Editor 
Macfadden Publications Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Good Training Ground 
Sir: 

I don’t know where James B. Hall got hi 
information as to the policies and operations 


the little magazines in Group Three of his article f 


in your November issue. He admits that he did not 
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ALF clients have been piling up their clicks for over 20 years. There’s a check for YOU waiting 
to go in this picture. 
A $4,500 POST novelette? A $15,000 POST serial? A $5,000 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
| series? A $150,000 movie sale? A stupendous PULITZER PRIZE Winning Broadway smash hit with 
.3 companies now running in this country and presentations all over the world? A $3,500 slick 
| magazine book condensation? Pocket Book advances at $4,000? Perma Book at $3,750? Bantam at 
) $3,500? 2 book sales to Scribner's at one time? $2,000 advances from Gold Medal? $3,000 in 
| royalties—every week? An $850 sale to REDBOOK? 5 Book Club Choices? Personal appearances 
/ on radio and television? Important television sales? Sales to COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, WOMAN’S 
| HOME COMPANION, DOUBLEDAY, HARPER'S, SIMON & SCHUSTER, PUTNAM, LIPPIN- 
COTT, DODD-MEAD, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, MORROW, CROWELL, MESSNER, 
MACRAE-SMITH . . . and many others? 


Do you think these choices are beyond you? Well, they weren’t beyond ALF clients who rode to 
© slory on them. And when you send me your mzterial tell me about yourself. My selling authors did too. 


BOOK AUTHORS — YOUR 1956 BONUS! 


; To start your new year off right Ill be glad to provide my customary appraisal and initial 
comment on your book (and where possible submission to editors) at half my regular rate—$5 instead 
of $10. This is not sentiment. I am looking for new book authors to develop as I have developed 

}my many other successful book authors—and I expect to be amply compensated through my 10% 


commission. (THIS OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL FEBRUARY 15, 1956.) 


: PROFESSIONAL WRITERS: If you are selling steadily to magazines—or have a legitimate book 
| sale to your credit—ask me how we can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your 
) writing income. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
) appraisal on your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
» teplot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
| we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
| will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
| Tepaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
| Copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








wishes everyone a 
Merry 
Christmas 
and a 
Prosperous 


New Year 


ACE MAGAZINES 
ACE BOOKS 


SECRETS © REVEALING ROMANCES 
DARING ROMANCES 


CONFIDENTIAL CONFESSIONS 
23 West 47th Street New York 36 














AMERICAN 
GREETINGS 


Permanent positions open for talented 


and imaginative writers. Must be able 
to write humorous as well as conven- 
tional verses. Excellent starting salary 
with increases based on individual’s 
ability. 5 day week. Send samples of 
greeting card verses with letter of 
application to: George Burditt, Edi- 
torial Supervisor. 


* 


AMERICAN GREETINGS 
CORPORATION 


1300 W. 78th Street 
Cleveland. 2, Ohio 








contact any of the editors of this group. Then 
how could he make the over-all statement at 
the top of this list? It certainly does not hold 
true of Amateur Notes & Quotes, so possibly 
there are others, too, who have different stand- 
ards than those he has listed. 

I have tried three times for a listing in your 
magazine, only to be turned down because, as 
stated, “we list only non-paying, and/or mimeo- 
graphed magazines, if they are of literary and 
quality publication . . . which might give an 
author prestige in the literary world.” You are, 
I presume, catering to the so-called “quality” 
magazine. But what percentage of your sub- 
scribers make those quality magazines without 
first having tried their wings elsewhere? Where 
are the proving grounds? 

A surgeon must serve an interneship. A min- 
ister doesn’t get a license on the basis of a trial 
sermon. A captain in the Navy was first a lowly 
“boot.” All professions must have a place of 
preparation and the writing world is no excep- 
tion. Struggling writers must serve an appren- 
triceship somewhere. And there is the service of 
the little magazine—also a struggler—often oper- 
ating in the red, therefore unable to offer more 
than encouragement to its writers. 

There is no advertisement of editorial help on 
our masthead. We do state, in the listing, that 
we give such help only to paying subscribers. 
Such help, or comment, is free in our case. 

There are NO reader-fee deals connected with 
AN&Q. There is no scheme wherein the writer 
pays anything. We have printed, and will con- 
tinue to do so when we can, booklets for our 
writers when asked to do so. But we are too busy 
with the magazine work to go out advertising 
for such work. And in the instances when we did 
print, we did so to help the writer—not for any 
profit, for we did the work so low there was no 
profit. 

No membership in any club is necessary for 
acceptance—nor does the writer have to be a 
subscriber. We accept material from anyone if 
it is at all usable. And we send complimentary 
copies to non-subbers. 

We have no doctrinaire slant nor restriction 
as to form or type of material. Our only main 
requirement being that it is suitable for family 
reading. 

We are a monthly, giving our readers 25 to 30 
pages crammed full of interesting, informative, 
and inspiring material. We offer a mixture of 
fiction and poetry (with token payment for the 
best in each class), articles, workshop features, 
questions and answer columns, letters from read- 
ers, suggestions and self-help pieces, as well as 
market information. Each issue contains the 
work of fifty or more writers—most of them 
good. 

AN@&Q was established in 1951—to fill a need 
for an outlet for the writer not yet ready for 
higher magazines—and to date we have mi 
only four issues, at no loss to the subscribers, 
as we make up all issues. 
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ary and § 
“a an Until now, the Workshop School for Writers has offered its world-famous 
quality? i course only to those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart 
ur sub § of New York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited 
se i and select group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers 
seal included top editors from such magazines as Collier’s, The Saturday Evening 
A min- Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
. rs book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and other 
a ok : top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and best-selling 
J excep novelists. Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 
appren- § rates were high. 
rvice of 
n oper- Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 
7 mee instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 
help on inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 
ag, that the famous features of the select personal course are contained in this brand- 
_ new correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly 
dua in every major magazine in the country. 
ms ar f The new Workshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
for our time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
oo busy F&F understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
ae ; right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
for any designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned to 
wasno & write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by the 
famous Workshop School staff. 
ary for 
0 be : And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 
atthe ’ correspondence series is priced at a fraction of the cost of virtually every other 
writing correspondence course! 
triction “4 
main ; . 
Jee Send for our free booklet, which WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
} gives detailed information about this ! 1 West 47 Street, New York 36,N.Y. ! 
Pl d me, wi bligation, 
i? amazing new ‘fies by in Workshop ease send me, without cost or obligation, your 
“eae School for Writers. There’s no charge : 
or the 
atures, or obligation, your inquiries are con- 
stooge fidential, and no salesman will call. : 
ns the : 
them 
¢ | WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
dy oe 
os 1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


has movedto... 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 


Minimum fee, $3 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Telephone: 154-L 


Freeman Apts. 


Worthington, ind. 








BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL WRITERS EVERYWHERE 


FROM 


COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


241 Church Street 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Louis H. Silberkleit, Publisher, Robt. W. Lowndes, Editor 














NOW ... after years of writing and sell- 
ing thousands of articles, Frank A. Dickson 


“tells all!" 


2000 


ARTICLES 


yOu CAN WRITE AND SELL 


7 
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Here is his prac- 
tical, easy-to-use 
guide of 2000 ideas 
—more than you'll 
need for a lifetime 
of writing. Best of 
all, every one of 
these leads has been 
tested for success in 
producing salable 
manuscripts! _ 

You are given spe- 
cific article ideas 
and told how to 
write them up for 
sale. You'll be 
amazed at the profit 











you’ve been overlooking “right in your own 


backyard!” 


Hundreds of writers have made 





thousands of sales from these same tips. Says 





one author: 


For some 8 or 9 years now, that gentleman's ideas 
have been keeping my bread and margarine paid for 


to 
ments with the help of 


as a pootonce writer. Anyone can make from 
a month selling to Sunday newspaper supple- 
i. Dickson’s ideas.” 


Order your copy of this attractive, 70,000-woerd soft 


cover 
per copy, postpaid. 


teday, and start writing to selll $2.00 


PERENNIAL PRESS 


292 Lexington Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 








We are individually financed and are not 
“beholden” to any party or faction. We have no 
literary axe to grind. We believe that every 
writer, who is seriously trying, deserves print and 
we do not reject a writer if he can produce one 
line we can use. Mr. Hall states that the maga. 
zines in Group Three are little more than a letter 
from editor to readers. AN&Q is certainly more 
than that, but we do maintain a close association 
with our subscribers for we believe such friend- 
liness is the backbone of any publication. We 
carry no ads by fee agents, literary sharks, or 
any firm er individual who is out to fleece the 
pockets of the writer. 

Evetyn P. Hamixton, Editor 
Amateur Notes G& Quotes 
Calhoun City, Miss. 


From An Aristocrat 
Sir: 
Far from being a fly-by-night publication, The 
Lyric, to the best of my knowledge, is the oldest 
independently and continuously published maga- 
zine devoted to conservative poetry in America. 
Now in its thirty-sixth year, it continues its 
policy of publishing the finest voices in the 
English-speaking world as well as new talent 
whenever we can find it. Among the dis- 
tinguished poets who are or have been editorially 
associated with The Lyric are John Hall Whee- 
lock, Robert Hillyer, David Morton, Geoffrey 
Johnson, Leigh Hanes, and Douglas Southall 
Freeman. The luminaries whose work has ap- 
peared in its pages are numerous. They include 
Lizette Woodworth Reece, Henry Bellamann, 
Archibald Rutledge, Jesse Stuart, Robert Francis, 
John Ciardi, Max Eastman, May Sarton, and 
many others. 
“The little brown aristocrat,” as one reviewer 
has called it, exists for one purpose only—to 
serve poetry. This it has done through more 
than three decades. It is the tradition of the 
magazine that editors work without payment of 
any kind. Although we carry no advertising, 
subscriptions are not a prerequistite to publica- 
tion. In fact, a large percentage of our con- 
tributors, even the prize winners, are not on 
our list of subscribers. Because of friends who 
respect our integrity and appreciate our efforts, 
we are able to offer a larger amount in cash 
prizes than does any other poetry journal—at 
present more than $600 annually. Cost of 
printing alone exceeds our total receipts from 
subscribers. We have no “letters to the editor” 
department, nor do we encourage such detours. 
We are dedicated simply to the business of pub- 
lishing poetry for its own sake. 
Rusy ALT1ZER Roserts, Editor 
The Lyric 
Christiansburg, Va. 

Injustice 

Sir: 

As one who has for more than twenty years 
been an avid follower of little magazines, actively 
editing in the field and promoting magazines, 
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An Open Invitation To 


Compare NYS with all 


ther Writing 


| The experts tell us that it’s never a good 


idea to refer to your competition openly. 
We wouldn’t know. We're editors, writers 
and teachers—not advertising men. But we 
do know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
javorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 


you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 


You'll find, first, that the New York School of 
Writing’s course is based on the one book authori- 
ties have acclaimed as the best ever published for 
writers, 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 


Among Your Distinguished 
NYS Instructors 


HENRY KANE, author of motion 
picture, New York Confidential, 
writer of Martin Kane TV series, 
author of many books and stories. 
STANLEY ELLIN, eight time win- 
ner of major Ellery Queen award. 
Author of two books, motion pic- 
tures and many stories. 

JAMES O’MARA, author of many 
books and $15,000 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post serial. And many others. 





Courses 


You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
Any Other Comparable Course for Writers. 
Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. 

Yes, however you want to compare value—whether 
it be on the basis of price, material, experience, or 
panne help—NYS meets every competitive chal- 
enge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (when the author was 
only half through the course.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS 
graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about 
sales made for NYS graduates to 
the entire range of markets. 


Dept. 150, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without opliga\ion, your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a rrofitable Career. 


Licensed by the State of New York 


Lessa weneewawoesseuweaseaececece 
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UZZELL 


We have moved from our full page to this 
space. We don’t find it necessary to billboard 
our services. Furthermore there is a limit to 
the amount of work we can do since we handle 
all our work personally. We do not exploit 
writers by hiring others to assume our respon- 
These days it is difficult to find 
honesty and competence. Writers who appeal 


sibilities. 


to us for help receive what they pay for and 


*, 


without “come on’s.” Editors, publishers, our 
books, our many successful writers speak for 
us. The best beginning with us is to send a 
story or article presenting problems (fee, $10) 
or a letter requesting our free informative 
6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary Services,” ex- 


plaining your need. 


“THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 








EIGHTH ANNUAL CHRISTIAN 
WRITERS CONFERENCE AND WORKSHOP 
January 26-28, 1956 


Three full days of lectures and workshops by tstanding 
are editors and writers. Also prize contest. Registrat. on 
nly $13 before January 10. 


Write Dept. WD16 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


434 South Wabash Ave. Chicage 5, itineis @ 











REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 


ror coucning by ~ ad hw o class. 
For plots and rey Seve riters Colony. 
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49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, ‘iilacis 


sparing no criticism of the poor ones (of which 
there are admittedly a good many), I wish you 
and your readers to know that an injustice was 
done to a great many very fine people who are 
dedicated to their work and really do a very 
good job of it; and, finally, that anyone who 
knows the field of these magazines well also 
knows how badly they were treated in the pages 
of your November and December issues. 

I feel very strongly that you are dodging the 
main issue and that the tack taken by the 
magazine is not the correct one. That is, you 
take the position, apparently, that the article 
and listing were essentially correct; the dis- 
crepancies and difficulties of the listing are a 
matter of arbitrariness. You essentialy, in addi- 
tion, feel that the listing was correct, that in 
the third section one or more of the assertions 
made about the magazines were correct about 
each magazine, that the disgruntlement is that 
editors fee] most of them do not apply. 

This is incorrect. There are too many maga- 
zines to my knowledge (besides my own) about 
which none of the assertions is correct; and this 
fact can be demonstrated in fact. Thus, the 
position taken—that each editor can have his 
space to explain about his magazine—is not 
tolerable, I believe. First of all it places the 
editor on the defensive, and he has no reason 
to feel defensive at all. Second, it suggests that 
WD is standing behind the listing as being 
correct, but that small unfairnesses may be 
admitted in the need to classify magazines 
arbitrarily. 

I have thought about the matter a good bit 
since I wrote you on November 29. I am sorry 
that my letter at that time was not more strong. 
I cannot escape the very strong conviction a real 
boo-boo was committed by Hall and by WD 
in publishing this article and list. And the boo- 
boo is at the expense of a lot of well-intentioned, 
fine people. I don’t believe that is to be 
tolerated. 

ALAN SWALLOW 
2679 South York 
Denver 10, Colorado 
e Over the past 30 years, Writer’s Digest has 
given publicity, and will continue to give pub- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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EARNING MORE 
NOW THAN IN A 
LIFETIME OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Within ten days after 
receiving my “gen 
of Completion, Se- 
cured a position on a 
newspaper. After eight 
months, I changed to 
my present paper, the 
Wasco News, and am 
earning more than at 
any time in 36 years of 
steady employment. 
Needless to say, I am 
a ul.”’—Mrs. Chris- 
tie Barrett, Box 193, 
Wasco, Calif. 


SELLS 95 
STORIES AND 
NOVELETTES 


“The introduction you 
gave me to your edi- 
tor friend, resulting in 
my present assignment 
to do a complete novel 
for him monthly, is 
double appreciated, es- 
pecially since I finished 
my N. I. A. training 
some time ago. Here is 
concrete evidence that 
interest in your stu- 
dents continues indefi- 
nitely. To date now, I 
have sold 95 stories and 
novelettes to 20 na- 
tional magazines.’ 
Darrell Jordan, P. O. 
Box 279, Friendship, 
m ¥. 


WHY CAN'T YOU WRITE? 


much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers to 
taking the first step. 
Many are convinced that the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 


Not only do these thousands of men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business affairs, current events, sports, 
hobbies, social matters, travel, local, club and church activities, etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every week thousands of checks for 
$25, $50, $100 and more go out to writers whose latent ability was perhaps 
no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to write is by writing! 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no time on theories or ancient classics. 
The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the course of practi- 
cal criticism—a training that turns out more successful authors than any 
other experience. That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same kind of actual 
assignments given daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practical writers. Gradually 
they help you to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, 
absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional” touch that gets your 
material accepted by editors. Above ail you can see constant progress week 
by week as your faults are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your powers of 
observation, your imagination and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the 
coupon below, today. Newspaper Institute of America. One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. (Founded 1925). (Licensed by State 
of New York). (Approved Member National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest, January. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 











Copyright 1955 Newspaper Institute of America 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
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Write first if you prefer. 
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licity to the “little magazines”, many of which 
are published by dedicated individuals of char- 
acter who issue their magazines of verse or social 
comment with little hope of profit. In its listing 
of “little magazines” in the November Writer's 
Digest, some magazines were grouped under 
“List 3°. We have asked author James B. Hall, 
a contributor to many of these magazines, and 
an instructor in English at The University of 
Oregon (now on a fiction fellowship) to recast 
his valuations and do another article on the sub- 
ject in 1956. If we have mis-stated the qualitics 
of any of the little magazines, in “list 3” in 
the November W.D., we are certainly sorry.—Ed. 


Correction 
Sir: 

Whoever beat out the note on page 76 of 
your November issue at the end of your New 
York Market Letter condensed our requirements 
to the point of absurdity. The key fact about 
our needs is that we are looking for novels and 
when your columnist condensed this into “western 
and mystery stories” without mentioning that 
our basic lenght is 50,000 words, she is mislead- 
ing your readers and causing difficulties for us, 
in so far as people are taking this to mean that 
we are a short-story market. Needless to say, we 
are not in the market for short-stories at all. 
Again, we are not in the market for single piece 
cartoons and jokes, our only interest being in 
full books in the humor category. 

Donatp A. WoLLHEIM 
Ace Books, Inc. 

23 West 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Jewish Themes Wanted 
Sir: 

In order to expand its services to camps and 
youth groups, the Youth Department of the 
American Zionist Council is seeking original 
scripts, stories, games, and other program ma- 
terial suitable for campfires, club meetings, and 
public presentation. In announcing the Depart- 
ment’s willingness to purchase such material, 
Avraham Schenker, Chairman, said, “We hope 
to stimulate new talent, and to offer a wider 
market to writers on Jewish themes. At the same 
time, we will give youth groups and camps an 
opportunity to engage in exciting and meaningful 
programs designed to create positive attitudes 
regarding Judaism and Israel.” 

Information on the type of material being 
sought and conditions for its acceptance is avail- 
able from the American Zionist Council, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York; 220 South State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; and 590 N. Vermont, 
Los Angeles, California. 








BETTER THAN FOUND MONEY 


Money can be spent unly once. 
Knowledge can earn money for you over and over again. 


“‘What a wonderful report! I am more impressed than ever 
by the thoroughness, care and discernment zon have put 
into it. Boyohboy, did I get my money’s worth! The point- 
ers you have given me here will carry over into all the 

ks to come.” 
Jean Sanders, Boston, Mass. 


THIS SYSTEM WORKS! 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Columbia University, Rutgers University, 
brooklyn College, in her own classes and private consulta- 
tions and by mail. She has sold hundreds of her own mss 
to all kinds of markets including the top slicks. Her meth- 
ods are based on TODAY'S conditions. She works with 
YOU as a class of one, and she keeps in mind YOUR 
particular needs, problems and wishes, as she helps 

step by ston, to write the best stories of which you a 
capable. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN 
PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR 
WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stam 

envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
(Licensed by New York State) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








F 1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 
This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO KS _IN ONE including editor’s 17 chapters on how to wate os 
pages ° 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, 
OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS. Peblishers, P. 


New Yorker, Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, etc., 320 
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ox $39, Ocean City, New Jersey 














Well, ct all depends... 


If you're selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and selling to the markets you've always 
wanted to hit, there’s every chance 1956 WILL be happy. You're doing fine, and you'll probably keep it up. 


But if 1955 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there's no reason 
to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, then—as far as your writing 
career is concerned—the possibility of a happy 1956 isn't quite so likely. And if that’s the case, it’s good 
sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things to yourself: 


. - » Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. « « Or there’s something wrong with the way you're marketing it. 


SMLA, which makes over six thousand sales yearly for clients, has a long-established reputation for 
expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of snaried-up techniques. Your decision 
to send some of your material, therefore, may well be the first step toward that happy new year every- 
body’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands, but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your account on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words), $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N./Y. 
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It looks as if the publishing business, at least in the book line, shared in 
the general prosperity of the U.S. in 1955. Book sales were definitely 
up over 1954, especially in the months of November and December. 
Whether this is because people are reading again, or because they think 
they are collecting future antiques, we haven’t yet discovered. Some of 
the money trickled down to the authors, and a few collected quite 
handsomely from Hollywood on their best sellers—namely, Bob Ruark 
($300,000 for Something of Value), MacKinlay Kantor ($250,000 for 
Andersonville), and Herman Wouk (a one million deal—some deal—for 
Marjorie Morningstar). So, why not write a book if it might sell to the 
movies? (see December W.D.) Magazines haven’t done as well as books, 
but most of them held their own during 1955. 


A last minute communique from Stu Palmer, author of the article on 
mysteries in December W.D., reads: “Just set up a TV show for Mystery 
Writers of America, with a sure 26 half-hour shows and probably 39. 
Short stories, published or unpublished in the mystery, crime, detective, 
fantasy field are needed. Payment is $500 for the story, $400 for re-runs 
and $500 for a one minute film clip of the author saying something about 
his brain child. $1,400 in all, on the line. Material to be sent to Bischoff- 
Diamond Productions, Columbia Pictures Screen Gems, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, Attention: Devallon Scott.” 


How to get the last laugh on a copyright: When J. P. Marquand refused 
two music publishers permission to use the title “Point of No Return” for 
two of their latest popular tunes, the songs were retitled “I’ve Reached 
the Point of No Return” and “I Love You to the Point of No Return.” 


Playboy has just won in a wrestle with the Post Office. The P.O. had 
refused to grant Playboy a second class permit because it didn’t take 
kindly to this magazine’s editorial matter and art work. But the U.S. 
Federal Court handed down a ruling granting Playboy complete sccond 
class mailing privileges. Publisher Hugh Hefner said: ‘Henceforth we 
will continue to be edited in Chicago, not Washington.” 


Books for Writers: The Magic Key to Successful Writing, by Maxine 
Lewis answers a great many of the questions that writers ask about their 
work, about the creative process, about their relationships with other 
writers and with editors. Miss Lewis, the fiction editor of Family Circle, 
has aimed her book both at the beginner, to get him started, and at the 
professional who runs into slumps and dead ends. A very worth while 
book for writers who need inspiration and advice. (Prentice-Hall, $3.95.) 
2,000 Articles You Can Write and Sell, by Frank A. Dickson, author of 
the “Idea a Day” column in W.D. Here are 2,000 of the column ideas 
together with a very fine introduction on article writing. If you need 
ideas, this is bound to help. (Perennial Press, $2.00.) Also received: 
A very thorough-looking book on the writing of Poetry, Poetry is Fun 
by Ruth Crary. (The Wings Press, $5.00.) If, like Sue Kaufman in the 
1955 Yearbook, you are inspired by famous author’s letters, there is a 
new edition of Henry James’ letters, The Selected Letters of Henry 
James, edited by Leon Edel. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.00.) 


We heard from a writer that he’s made a New Year’s resolution to eat 
at least once a week. “You write better on a full stomach,” he says. 
(Lowney Handy, please note.) Happy New Year to you all—M. B. 
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By Morton Cooper 


One viewpoint is better than two or three, 


but if it has to be three be sure they’re even 


Y NEW GOLD MEDAL novel is written 

from five points of view — three 
major, two minor ones. The galleys came 
in the mail last week and I’m still wonder- 
ing where I’d got the gall to write the thing 
in the first place. Any professional writer, 
who depends on volume to keep his bills 
paid, knows that multiple viewpoint novels 
can be the toughest, and therefore most 
time-consuming to write. 

The first answer to why I attempted such 
a backbreaker is that The Flesh and Mr. 
Rawlie is a novel I’d wanted to write for 
a long time, and there simply was no other 
way to tell it. I certainly tried to follow 
the advice of my agent, who for three years 
has been crankily shouting, “Why write the 
hard way? One viewpoint is the easy way 
—and the way commercial] editors prefer 
it? Take a sympathetic character, give him 
a problem in the first chapter, and follow 
him through as he solves it.” 

Now you can’t really argue with this 
maxim. It’s a sensible one to follow, whether 
you’re planning a paperback or hardback. 
Dosteyevsky didn’t veer from it when he 
wrote Crime And Punishment, a cops and 
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robbers thriller which also happens to be 
one of the greatest psychological novels of 
all times. 


The Song of The Sirens 


Popular Library’s Hal Cantor had some 
advice for me, too. His expressions were 
not quite as strong as my agent’s, but his 
summary amounted to nearly the same 
answer: “M.V. books tend to lead a writer 
into the twin pitfalls of diffuse action and 
flat, two-dimensional characterization. Like 
The Sirens, they lure a writer with the 
promise of variety, only to make his life 
miserable later on, when he tries to keep 
peace in the family .. . More often than 
not, an M.V. novelist will find himself 
botching his conclusion as he tries to tie 
up all his loose ends in one neat, contrived 
package.” 

You can’t argue with that, either. But I 
had to write it my way. I’d written fifteen 
soft-cover novels before this, and I’ve writ- 
ten two since. But I’ve never sweated so 
profusely over keeping story line in motion 
as in The Flesh and Mr. Rawlie. 





Three Stories With One Theme 


Why did I do it? Because I had three 
stories to tell, each one with its own values 
and highlights. And the three stories, inter- 
woven and developed, pointed up my theme 
of Man’s Need To Go On Punching De- 
spite Being Punched. 

I couldn’t have done it with a single 
viewpoint. 

But the problems I ran into! The Flesh 
and Mr. Rawlie concerns three men who 
are involved with a jinxed musical comedy 
which will open on Broadway eighteen 
hours after Page One. Each of these three 
men, for his personal reasons, desperately 
needs a successful show. Yet, it’s not a 
show business story. The theatre itself 
serves only as a physical backdrop, against 
which to deal with the lives of three men. 

I purposely gave these three men dis- 
parate backgrounds and values. Clint Daw- 
son is a shallow movie cowboy star (if you'll 
excuse the redundancy) who’s been booted 
out of pictures and needs now to regain 
the surface prestige he’d had only a year 
ago. He’s an opportunist and a liar, falling 
apart because he knows he’s not the man 
he says he is. 

Harry Bond is the inoffensive composer, 
a timid young man who never especially 
coveted success, but wants it now. He’s 
frantic to win back the love of his wife, 
Irene, a deeply troubled girl who com- 
pulsively shares her bed with the delivery 
boy and—as the story progresses — Clint 
Dawson. 

John Alcott Rawlie makes up the trio. 
Fifteen years ago he was America’s top 





The Flesh And Mr. Rawlie is Morton Cooper’s 
sixteenth soft-cover novel. Under his own 
name and seven pseudonyms he’s published 
books with Gold Medal, Avon, Croydon, Uni- 
versal, Venus, and Cameo. His first Gold 
Medal book, Come Feed On Me, appeared in 
1953. He’s written television films, commer- 
cials and plays for radio. During an attempt 
last summer in St. Louis to uncover a murder 
for a magazine, two men approached him 
in a bar, one of them put a gun to his head, 
just like in Mike Hammer, and suggested he 
mind his own business. Unlike Mike Hammer, 
he boarded the first plane out of St. Louis. 
He’s also been a press agent and disc jockey. 


lyricist, until tragedy and ensuing quasi- 
alcoholism gradually diminished him. He’s 
sensitive and has the seeds of heroism. For 
the major part of the narrative, Rawlie 
keeps himself clear of the seemingly un- 
related problems of both Bond and Dawson. 
He has his own troubles. He likes Bond 
and loathes Dawson, but he refuses to take 
an active role in the affairs of either. Only 
near the end does he come to the rescue 
—and then indirectly. 


Why It Is A Novel 


The three main characters in this book 
almost never come face to face with each 
other. Except for the trysting scene be- 
tween Dawson and Irene there seems to be 
no relationship between the men. Yet I con- 
sider The Flesh and Mr. Rawlie a novel 
and not a collection of short stories. It’s a 
novel because I chose each of their stories 
to develop the same underlying theme. 

The problem of construction was im- 
mense. I knew more about Rawlie, cared 
more about him, and was inclined at every 
turn to concentrate on him and his own 
conflicts, which, if done, would balance-wise 
have knocked the stuffing out of Bond and 
Dawson. And this is one of the major pit- 
falls of M.V. because almost any writer is 
bound to identify more strongly with one 
of his characters. 

To keep a brisk pace and to continually 
point up my theme, I had to absorb myself as 
much in Bond and Dawson as in Rawlie. I 
had to make their separate and mutual con- 
flicts as important to them as Rawlie’s were 
to him—otherwise the reader would sense I 
was showing paternal favoritism, and the 
book would have been hopelessly out of 
focus. 


To get into the other two characters I 
started writing about them. In the first 
chapter, which was written from Rawlie’s 
point of view, I introduced the other two. 
The introduction of Dawson read like this: 


And also at the rehearsal there would be 
the eminent star, Clint Dawson, he of the 
Hollywood musical Westerns, he of the rootin’, 
tootin’, two-gvn shootin’ constitutional psy- 
chopath syndreme. Rawlie now raised his glass 
to the thought of him and grinned; he had 
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never received quite so much pleasure in his 
life from calling a man a bastard as he had in 
referring to Mr. Dawson as one. Dawson, at 
thirty-four and utterly devoid of talent, was 
on his last long legs, but struggling fiercely to 
tell everyone that this wasn’t so. 


I covered Bond in just as few words. 
Granted, these introductions were planted 
merely as teasers. But they announce to the 
reader that the two men will show up in 
the book. I tried to infer that they would 
play vital roles. 

I was actually teasing myself when I first 
wrote them. I wasn’t convinced at the time 
that I completely knew why Clint Dawson 
was a fatherless heel, or why Harry Bond 
was such a frightened young man—or why 
their travails should be of any particular 
concern to Rawlie or to the novel. But I 
was intending to tell more than simply John 
Rawlie’s story. As I wrote blithely on about 
Rawlic, I found myself wondering gradu- 
ally what had gone into making Dawson 
oafish and Bond terrified. By the time I’d 
finished Rawlie’s opening chapter I was 
eager to know. And I came to know by 
writing about them, in much the same way 
the reader will know by reading about them. 

There are no such annoying challenges 
with the average single viewpoint book. Here 
everyone and everything revolves around 
your lead character. You tell the story 
only through him. The other people you 
introduce come alive and take on meaning 
only when and if your hero is concerned 
with them. 

So in telling three separate stories within 
the framework of a novel, I ran into two 
dangers inherent in M. V. (1) that of 
losing the effect one character had on an- 
other. and (2) wandering off to sidepaths 
and losing the theme itself. 


Dramatic Balance Is Essential 


All fiction writers strive for dramatic 
balance. A story in first or third person 
is told with a rigidity of form which natur- 
al'y tends toward cohesiveness. With M.V. 
an author runs the risk of herding lots of 
folks to one point, merely in order to end 
the damn thing. 

There is also the danger of flirting with 
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the dramatization of non-essentials for a 
page or two—introducing flashbacks encour- 
aged by something said or done in the 
present, or keeping a current scene running 
longer than absolutely necessary. For me, 
the temptation to overwrite was contant be- 
cause in The Flesh and Mr. Rawlie I was 
dealing not only with man’s struggles with 
himself, but his struggles with a society 
bigger than he. 

With Rawlie, for instance, the chances to 
overembroider were almost constant. Except 
for actual flashbacks, he is either nearly 
drunk, drunk, or in the demonic state of 
hangover throughout the book. And unless 
one’s editorial pencil is ruthless in keeping 
wordage down, a fictional drunk—like some 
real life drunks—can go talking on and on, 
endlessly. 

I kept wanting to draw out the scenes in 
Rawlie’s past. And I did, too, for an addi- 
tional 5,000 words until the melancholy 
truth became evident that I was adding 
absolutely nothing. Pace is important to any 
novel but a dozen times more important to 
M.V. 

These are a few of the hazards I faced 
—hazards you'll be almost sure to face if 
you decide to tackle M.V. Most of the 
odds are against coming up with a successful 
book. Let the reader suspect that he’s 
holding a diffuse narrative in his hands, and 
he’ll get rid of it fast. Any novel’s structure 
is hard; with M.V. it’s brutally hard. 


If You Are Determined 


But assuming you’re still determined to 
wrestle with it, you might ask: When is 
Multiple Viewpoint effective? 

It’s effective, and usually indicated, when 
your novel deals with many people, when 


there is no automatic “‘lead” character 
evident, when the inevitable “Magic Moun- 
tain” must be climbed by several charac- 
ters, each for different but equally vital 
reasons. But if your book can be told from 
one point of view, then one point of view it 
should be. 

Richard Carroll, Editor-in-Chief of Gold 
Medal Books, genuinely understands the 
problems of writers. He’s published plenty 
of both—single viewpointers and M.V.’s— 





“How would you describe a writer: 


» and he agrees that the “Grand Hotel” tale 
) isa tough cookie to handle, one which fails 


| far oftener than it succeeds. But he does 
| say this: 

“With the kaleidoscopic technique, you 
can tell more about a group, more about 
| 2 society, and the reader will get a better 
} sense of being part of a society. We all 
| live in groups, and in groups within groups. 
| Each of us affects the other, in some way, 
and M.V. is a logical technique with which 
to say this. 

“M.V. makes sense when you tell of the 
suddenly formed, threatened group (The 
Damned, Bridge of San Luis Rey) in a 
hotel, a boat, a snowbound tavern. Strangers 
meet, reshape lives, and then go on, af- 
fected by the common disaster.” 

(By the way, Carroll claims he'll buy 
good M.V. books by the gross for Gold 
Medal—provided you have more than a 
dainty slice of life to offer, provided you 
have a valid reason for giving your work 
the kaleidoscopic treatment, and provided 
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your 3 or 5 or 11 characters will be equally 
interesting and in each chapter will make 
the story move forward.) 

Common disaster or suffering, or, if you 
like, common good fortune, is good ma- 
terial for M.V. There’s certainly a fascinat- 
ing study of moral decay in Appointment 
In Samarra, but O’Hara was writing much 
more than a story of a socialite drunkard. 
In dramatizing the personal decline of 
Julian English, O’Hara at the same time 
skillfully dramatized a broader social de- 
cline, with the stories of seemingly second- 
ary characters. 

Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey has no 
“secondary” characters as such. A Fran- 
ciscan missionary attributes the death of 
five dissimilar people to the judgment of 
God, and looks into the lives of each of 
these five in order to prove his theory that 
there had been a specific supernatural rea- 
son why these five had been killed. This is 
M.V. at its story-telling best. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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cents 


By Frank Harvey 


Kubla Khan held him up for 15 
years until he learned that you can’t 
just sit down and get into a mood— 
a story has to grow inside you and 
burst out in full bloom. 


VER SINCE I decided to be a writer at 
E age ten, when I turned out a little 
thing called The Yellow Ruby (which, ex- 
cept for spelling and punctuation, bore a 
somewhat more than casual resemblance to 
the works of Edgar Rice Burroughs) I have 
been listening to people explain how to 
write, and actually, at times, trying to write. 

Back in the Depression I took a short 
story course in Boston and all I can re. 
member of it was that the teacher recited 
Kubla Khan. A man who had come in 
to get warm, posing as a student, fainted 
from lack of food and a lady who sat next 
to me and was a chambermaid kept saying 
she wished the course would hurry up and 
end, so she could stop maiding and start 
writing stories for the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

When I was an undergraduate at Colum- 
bia I took two short story courses: one un- 
der Helen Hull and one under James War- 
ner Bellah. I am sure Miss Hull was an ex- 
cellent teacher, but she would have had to 
have been a magician to have helped me. 
Somehow or other I never completed a 
manuscript in her class. 

Mr. Bellah wore a derby hat, a swaggery 
Chesterfield coat, had a ruddy complexion 
and a small‘ mustache, and somebody said 
he’d been an ace fighter pilot in World War 
Two. The class was full of young and old 
girls who never seemed to take any notes. 
They just sat and looked at Mr. Bellah with 
this sort of glassy-eyed stare. I wrote one 
short-short under Mr. Bellah. The class 
said it was first rate but Mr. Bellah told 
me personally it wouldn’t ever sell. He 
was right. 

After college I got a job writing adver- 
tising for a large steel company and worked 
myself into a fairly good situation, anc 





Frank Harvey’s ambition is “to write slick 
fiction as honestly and unslickly as I can.” 
After that he wants to go on to books. He's 
well on his way to satisfying both ambitions. 
During the last year he’s sold six shorts an 
a two parter to The Post and a two parter to 


Collier’s. The movies have bought two of his A 


stories. Now Houghton Mifflin has brought 
out a collection of his air force stories i0 
book form entitled Jet. His publisher says 
“Harvey is headed for success with the same 
speed as the jets in his fiction.” 
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every now and then I tried to write fiction 
or non-fiction. All through those years I 
was working on the advice handed out by 
the reciter of Kubla Khan, back in Boston. 
He had said in a kind of hypnotic super- 
charged way that really impressed me that 
a short story was something you couldn’t 
pack into any rigid plot form and matter- 
of factly produce like a link of sausage. 
A short story came from inside a person, 
and it was a free-flowing kind of sacred 
thing, and a person just sat down when the 
mood seized him, and wrote what he felt, 
and if he had great feelings a great story 
came out. If the chap didn’t have great 
feelings, Kubla Khan said, he might as well 
stop trying to write and go on back to check- 
ing oranges in the supermarket. 

I believed this routine one hundred per- 
cent, but to be on the safe side I subscribed 
to the various writer’s magazines and bought 
all the books on how to write that I could 
find. It wasn’t long until I got pretty in- 
telligent in these matters. I knew, for ex- 
ample, that an editor would simply sneer 


' and slap your piece back into your self- 
| addressed envelope if you didn’t have a 


red-hot tooth-and-nail conflict right there 
in the first sentence. I knew also—I was no 


| dummy—that if I ever wrote anything I 


personally liked and thought was good, I 


» must take it out of the story at once and 
| Never mention it to anyone. It was corn. 


) I Recite A Verse 


I finally wound up my efforts by read- 


» ing a book where the author printed these 
» famous short stories on the right-hand 
| pages, and on the left-hand pages he had 
| a running account, word by word, comma 
| by comma, telling just what Bret Hart and 


Ernest Hemingway had in mind when they 
wrote those stories. I comma’d my way 


| through, and after it was all over, I sat at 
| my typewriter and tried to produce a 
| famous short story. There is a little poem 
| that covers my case, and it goes like this: 


They told him it couldn’t be done 

With a smile, he went right to it 

He tackled that thing that couldn’t be 
done! 

...couldn’t doit... 


I was a little bitter at his point. If “I 
ever do find out how to write, I said to 
my wife, you won’t catch me writing ar- 
ticles about it. I’ll write stories and sell 
them to The Saturday Evening Post like 
that maid back in Boston is probably doing. 
I won’t tell anybody, even you, how I do it. 
Why should I? Nobody ever takes that 
kind of advice, even if it’s good, and if it’s 
good I’m crazy to be sounding off at all.” 

“Certainly, sweetheart,” my wife said. 

I don’t know why I’m putting my two 
cents in now, after saying I never would, 
unless it’s because I’ve had such a miserable 
time writing. Maybe, although this is 
highly problematical, I might be able to 
help somebody who’s trying to write short 
stories. My little story in a nutshell is this: 
I quit a good-paying advertising job at age 
thirty-eight, with a wife and three kids to 
feed, and started trying to earn my living 
as a writer of articles and short stories. 
Since then I’ve been getting more and more 
broke—up until early in 1954, when I 
started selling short stories to The Saturday 
Evening Post. (Honest!) In six months I 
sold them six short stories and a two-part 
serial. Four of the stories have been pub- 
lished in the Post and the rest will prob- 
ably come out sooner or later. 


If I Can Do It, You Can Too! 


This certainly doesn’t make me a writer, 
but I can also say I’ve been on the staff 
of Argosy magazine doing articles for three 
years and have been able to sell all but one 
of those I was assigned to do. What I’m 
trying to say is this: you... you... and 
you too, have a chance to publish your 
short stories in the magazines. If Frank 
Harvey can do it, anybody can do it. 

So now comes the inevitable part where 
I tell you How I Write a Short Story, and 
if you want to go out for a short beer, now’s 
your chance... 

In the first place, that bird who recited 
Kubla Khan may have meant well but he 
held me up about fifteen years. You can’t 
write a short story by getting in some kind 
of mood and sitting down and letting it 
flow out the way Coleridge is supposed to 
have written Kubla Khan. At least I can’t 
even get a decent first page that way. 
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I have a few notions on writing that I 
figured out for myself, and I also have some 
ideas I picked up from articles I read. I 
write in an attic room over what used to 
be a country store, and is now part of this 
big tumbledown house I bought on time in 
Jersey. I heat the room with a potbellied 
stove, and usually the floor is heaped with 
yellow paper with false starts (I average 
about 400 sheets of yellow paper before I 
do a finish); I write on an old packing 
case with one side hammered out of it, and 
the walls of the room, which were once 
white, are now oyster gray with soot. If 
any young person who thinks he wants 
to write were to step into this shambles, I’m 
sure he would think twice about writing as 
a career. I have a very important, a least 
to me, piece of yellow paper thumbtacked 
on my filing case right in front of my eyes. 
I will reproduce it, just as it is, and I hope 
it helps you, because it says everything I 
know that’s worth. knowing about writing 
a short story: 


The Credo 


You have to tell a story without rushing 
ahead of yourself and giving yourself away. 
You have to let it come out as it would 
happen in life, the characters themselves 
not knowing what will happen. Each little 
thing must seem important. Some of the 
little things that seem important will lead 
nowhere. The characters change a little as 
the story goes along. The whole develop- 
ment is gradual. You never slap a theme 
down in black and white. That makes 
your story a sermon, or an exposition, not 
a story. You don’t tip your hand, ever, 
even at the very edge of the denouement. 
You keep the story moving, but this does 
not mean in high climactic things necessari- 
ly. But moving. Look at Dragnet. Lots of 
irrelevant detail is used to build suspense 
in that show. Much of it leads nowhere. 
A short story is the same. Much of the de- 
tail may lead nowhere. But the stuff that 
leads nowhere still has its effect on the 
characters, changing them, making them 
grow or retrogress. I think the best way 
to tell a story is as straightforwardly as you 
can, with a minimum of flashbacks and 
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ruminations and other stagnating devices. 
I think you can still tell a deep revealing 
story without this. Ernest Hemingway can. 
Some of his stuff is almost pulp fiction in 
its speed and narrative action. The reason 
it isn’t pulpy is because, at his best, Hem- 
ingway is saying true things. 


My own personal secret on writing short 
stories is to do them as much like an article 
as possible. First get the plot worked out 
so you know it in every detail, every subtle 
shading in your mind. Then people that 
plot with people you know—faces you actu- 
ally know, personalities you know—with 
certain traits changed and names changed. 
Then let it stew in your head until it kindles 
with a kind of flame, like spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


Go To The Scene And Smell It 


Then go to the scene of the short story, 
or one just like it, and act just as you would 
if you were doing an article. Get the 
sounds, smells, sights, tastes. Get all the 
details, the tiniest ones: signs on the walls, 
types of plants that grow outside, and don’t 
be afraid to use the names of actual nearby 
towns. I always use actual towns and cities 
and other landmarks when possible. It 
makes the story more believable. 


After you’ve completed all three steps: 
(1) knowing the plot like the back of your 
hand (2) not only knowing the characters, 
but knowing them in the plot, and (3) 
going to your location and acting out the 
action in so far as possible, yourself—after 
you've done all that, go home and let the 
steam build up. Very soon you'll have to 
write. Then write. Not in any high-flown, 
hysterical manner, searching for fancy 
words. Tell the story the way you’d tell it 
to a friend after you’d actually seen it 
happen. Write it matter-of-factly, truly. If 
you’ve gone through all the hell of prepa- 
ration, and for me it takes about three 
weeks on an average, you’re loaded. | 
mean you can cry, and laugh, and hate 
with those people you’re talking about on 
paper. They are real people. You and 
they just went through a big exciting ex- 


(Continued on page 51) 
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West - Northwest 
Markets 


BY IRVING PETITE 


HAT THE WEST is uranium-rich with 

raw material required by every market 
(from trade journal to top slicks) is borne 
out by the fact that free lancers of national 
stature including Arthur Mayse and Vic- 
toria Case (British Columbia) William L. 
Worden and Murray Morgan (Washing- 
ton), Steve McNeil, Frank Taylor and 
others live and write in this area, and draw 
their subject matter from it. 

The Western markets may not match the 
scope of their vast territory, but they fulfill 
three functions very necesary to the free 
lance writer: 

1. They provide a steadily-buying, de- 
pendable backlog of “bread-and-but- 
ter” income. 

. They act as a “laboratory” in which a 
writer may learn at leisure and from 
patient editors what a story or article 
is and how to market it. They give en- 
couragement and writing polish before 
one takes the plunge into Eastern mar- 
kets. 

. They teach free lancers that an idea 
saleable on the West Coast may be 
slanted upwards through the New 

York Times Travel Section and the Chicago 
Tribune to Flying, or Nature Magazine und 
on up to the “top of the slippery pole” at 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Collier’s or The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Even New York publishers are becom- 
ing more conscious of the West’s potential 
for material and for supplying new writers. 
This is evidenced to some degree by the fact 
that Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 
has opened a regional editorial office in San 
Francisco, in order to improve coverage of 
the western region and to work more closely 
with writers and artists in that area. 

Crowell-Collier’s offices are located at 26 
Third Street, San Francisco 3, California. 
The Acting Western Editor is Robert de 
Roos. Associated with him in San Francisco 
is Pierre Salinger. Robert Cahn is chief of 
the Los Angeles office at 9171 Sunset Blvd. 

These regional offices will primarily func- 
tion as liaison centers. Final decisions will 
still be made in New York. Mr. de Roos 
said: 

“As for the western regional offices, we 
are anxious not to seem an additional ob- 
stacle between the writer and editors in 
New York. Every effort is made to expedite 
material submitted. By the same token, 
every effort is made to see that the strongest 
possible queries and manuscripts go to New 
York. In many cases, local knowledge of the 
western staff has been of aid to the prospec- 
tive writer and ideas are constantly being 
generated in the offices for writers and pho- 
tographers. 

“So far the operation has been mostly one 
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dealing with non-fiction,” de Roos says. 

Queries and manuscripts submitted are 
automatically channeled to all three Cro- 
well-Collier magazines Colliers, American 
and Woman’s Home Companion. The op- 
tion here is the writer’s. If he desires the 
article to go only to one magazine or two 
of the three, his wishes will be respected. 


Other Top Western Markets 


Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison 
Street, Seattle 99, Wash. Charles F. Clay, 
Editor. Monthly. This journal, with world- 
wide coverage and correspondents all over 
the country, is one of the highest paying in 
the West. The editor wants information on 
lathing and plastering, written in a tech- 
nically correct and professional manner— 
with particular emphasis on new and better 
methods of doing the jobs. 

“Two relatively recent developments 
which freelancers can give us coverage on 
are: information or news that develops 
from local advertising programs put out by 
those engaged in the lathing and plastering 
trades (how the program is conducted and 
what effect it has); and apprenticeship- 
training programs in these trades. The 
length of an article dealing with appren- 
ticeship-training would depend on its uni- 
queness and on whether the program cov- 
ered lathing and plastering. Generally, we 
could use stories of around 1,000 words, ac- 
companied by 7-8 good pictures, on this 
subject. As with other freelance submis- 
sions, it would be wise to query first,” Clay 
says. 

Plastering Industries pays its regular cor- 
respondents a monthly retainer. “We’re 
willing to do this if we get good, technical 
coverage,” Clay says. “We don’t want a lot 
of ‘general’ writing. We’re willing to pay 
and to pay at top rates for factual material 
—like news of a new process and a new 
way to market it. 

“We try to confine ourselves to as few 
correspondents as possible, and we want 
them to be working for as few magazines 
as possible. We believe the average free- 
lance correspondent should limit his activi- 
ties to one field or even one journal.” 

Clay particularly doesn’t want clippings 
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pertaining to labor disputes or rehashes of 
them. Plastering Industries works about six 
weeks ahead and by the time such items 
could be published, their news value would, 
in most cases, be gone. Photos bring $2 to 
$5; editorial material, 25c to $1 per column 
inch. Articles bring up to $200 if unusual. 
Payment on publication. 


Sunset Magazine, Lane Publishing Co., 
Menlo Park, Calif. Proctor Mellquist, 
Editor; Kenneth Cooperrider, Associate 
Editor. This magazine, catering to home- 
makers in the seven western states (Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona) and Hawaii, has bloomed 
and fattened in the past several years until 
it is now the West’s best-known and most 
avidly read regional magazine. A few of the 
West’s foremost free-lance writers and pho- 
tographers find a welcome adjunct to their 
annual income at Sunset’s friendly office. 
Sunset is completely staff written (or re- 
written) “We have more need for fact- 
packed memos than for completely finished 
articles,” says Kenneth Cooperrider. “It is 
important to remember that we confine 
ourselves to how-to-do-it articles in four 
major fields: Travel (outdoor recreation in 
general), Building (includes remodeling, 
workshop projects, home management, 
crafts), Food (and entertaining), and Gar- 
dening (with landscaping, outdoor build- 
ing). This means we always think of what 
our readers in our Western territory do, or 
could do, or might like to do, in the four 
home and family-oriented fields we cover. 
I emphasize this point because too many 
free-lancers submit material that is com- 
pletely off our target. 

“Since all of our articles aim to help 
our readers actually do something about 
the subject, we use all the how-to-do-it 
sketches, diagrams, maps, charts, and pho- 
tographs we can think of to help a reader 
take action. For the same reason, we don’t 
flinch from going into full technical detail 
on any subject, if that is inescapable when 
you embark on one of the projects we out- 
line. By and large, our free-lance contrib- 
utors are people with enough knowledge 
about a subject to tell someone else how to 
make or use it,” Cooperrider says. 
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“Maybe what I need is a garret to starve in!” 


Sunset’s staff does almost all the scouting, 
researching and writing on the major ar- 
ticles published. But they have an inexhaus- 
tible appetite for good smaller article ideas. 
The majority of these come under the gen- 
eral heading of “Good ideas for the Western 
home owner’—on a trip, while camping, 
in the kitchen, when remodeling a house 
or garden, entertaining and so forth. Ideas 
which result in articles are also paid for. If 
an idea is seasonal, remember that final 
copy for any issue is prepared approximately 
three months before publication. 

Basic rates of payment to writers is $25 
per column (about 500 words) of text 
finally published in the magazine. To this, 
Sunset adds $5 to $15 for each usable pho- 
tograph, and from $5 up for rough sketches 
or background useful for other illustrations 
of the subject. Total payment is sometimes 
on publication. Usually, however, Sunset’s 
policy is either to purchase and pay for ma- 
terial or reject it within a month after it is 
submitted. 

The best plan is to submit directly to the 
appropriate editor in Menlo Park. If in 


doubt about whether they would be inter- 
ested, by all means query. 


Western Family, 1300 North Wilton 
Place, Los Angeles 28, Calif. Web Jones, 
Editor. “I think it is important to give the 
freelancer more credit,” says Editor Web 
Jones, adding that “at least 85 per cent of 
the material in Western Family comes from 
free-lance contributors.” This magazine is 
always in the market for how-to-do-it ar- 
ticles slanted to the western homemaker. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the readers are 
women. Major subjects are food, beauty 
and grooming, simplified gardening, child 
care, crafts and hobbies, family projects, 
table decorations, how-to-do-it projects for 
women and fiction. Overstocked at this 
time on food and gardening material. The 
maximum length for articles is 1,500 words; 
the editors prefer to do a superb job on a 
small subject rather than an exhaustive job 
on a large one. 

“Our greatest need now is for short, 
bright fiction,” Jones says. “These stories 
should have conflict but must have an end- 
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ing which gives our readers a feeling of 
happiness or exhilaration. We prefer light 
romance with a strong love interest. Despite 
being a family magazine, we cannot use 
more than two stories involving children, 
and these must be exceptionally well writ- 
ten. We cannot use foreign scenes, crime 
stories, cowboy stories, sordid or confession 
types, farm, fantasy, science fiction, detec- 
tive, dialect, war or sports stories, stories 
about minority groups, personification of 
animals or stories which are of primary in- 
terest to men. The maximum length is 
about 3,000 words and 2,500 is better for 
our purpose.” 


Western Family's editors try to report 
within a week but sometimes take longer. 
The whole editorial policy is slanted toward 
understanding freelancers’ problems. “No 
one in the magazine business holds the free- 
lancer in higher regard than we do,” says 
Jones. “Through his thinking and hard 
work, we have been able to build vitality, 
brightness and the change of pace which 
can come only with the use of the material 
of writers with different approaches and 
viewpoints. We can credit much of the edi- 
torial success of Western Family and its 
acceptance in the western home (an in- 
crease of 600,000 circulation in the last four 
years) to the freelancers who have worked 







































for us. We would like to pay ten times what 
we do,” Jones adds. “. . . Fortunately, with 
the new monthly Western Family Maga- 
zine, we have been able to increase our 
rates substantially and we have been able to 
use more freelance material. Our general 
rate of payment is approximately 5c a word 
and we try to increase this if the material 
is of particular help to our readers.” Do 
not purchase light verse or fillers (as for- 
merly) or cartoons. Purchase photographs 
in connection with articles but seldom by 
themselves.” 


Westways, 2601 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. Phil Townsend 
Hanna, Editor; Harry Coulter, Managing 
Editor. The general subject matter West- 
ways covers includes travel, hunting, fish- 
ing, winter sports, history, natural science, 
biography and unusual industries. The 
scope of these articles is limited to the fol- 
lowing geographical area: California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah and 
Southwestern Colorado. Westways uses 
only black-and-white photographs. “We 
purchase approximately twelve articles a 
month,” says Harry Coulter, managing 
editor. “This, of course, is not an arbitrary 
figure but happens to be the rate that has 
prevailed for the past year and a half. We 
do not operate on an assignment basis but 
accept manuscripts only on _ speculation. 
Writers who have specific story ideas or 
other inquiries relating to our needs are 
welcome to write us.” Length, 1,200 words. 
Rates are 5c a word plus $5 for each pho- 
tograph purchased. 


General Magazines 


Alaska Sportsman, P. O. Box 118, Katch- 
ikan, Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor and 
Publisher. Issued monthly, with a monthly 
sale of more than 100,000; yearly rate is 
now $3.50 and single copy 35c. The editors 
continue to want true-experience copy from 
Alaskans or writers who have visited Alaska 
and who have first-hand contact with their 
subject, whether it concerns bush pilots, 
big-game hunting, “survivor tactics” for 
isolated families in the Far North or the 
development of Alaskan institutions or in- 
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dustries. No fiction or poetry. Articles run 
long—3,000-5,000 and up to 6,000 words. 
Buy black-and-white photos for illustration 
and frontispieces. Payment Yc a word and 
try to report within two weeks. “A recent 
report that we are shifting our offices to 
New York is in error. We still maintain 
our office of publication in Ketchikan,” says 
editor Tobin. Future issues of the Sports- 
man will be printed in Chicago by R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Fortnight, 748 North La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. Richard R. Mathison, 
Assistant Publisher. A monthly regional 
magazine covering Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada and California. Need articles on 
significant personalities and developments in 
these states. Overstocked on historical mate- 
rial. Need travel, science, religion, medicine, 
civic affairs, politics, business. Audience 
basically business and professional people 
who want to know inside doings on West 
Coast events and trends. No first person or 
fiction. Stories our readers have liked par- 
ticularly in the last few months include: 
yarn on Lucius Beebe’s Territorial Enter- 
prise in Virginia City, Nevada; how Con- 
fidential Magazine operates; story on birth 
of Davy Crockett ballad; discussion of in- 
adequacies of modern education by Aldous 
Huxley and need for judicial improvements 
by Erle Stanley Gardner. Rates start at $2 
per published inch. Preferred length: 1,500 
to 3,000 words. 


Home Movies and Pro Cine Photographer 
Magazine, 6327 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Henry Provisor, Editor. Want 
stories on new technique, editing, titling 
and sound. Slant may be either amateur or 
pro since this journal has both an amateur 
and a pro section. Length, 1,500 to 2,000 
words with one or two illustrations. Pay- 
ment up to $50. More if the material is un- 
usual. “We have been running travel stories 
on major cities in Europe, South America 
and Canada,” Editor Provisor says. “Want 
travel articles on any state in the Union. 
These should include: what to photo- 
graph; when; how to get there; list three 
good restaurants and three hotels. Payment: 
$50 with 2 or 3 pictures. Query first.” The 
































editor pays $25 for good black-and-white 
covers; subjects: children with animals; 
must be seasonal and have action. No girlie 
or sex pictures wanted. Want news of Euro- 
pean filmers, 8mm or 16mm. 


Hometown (Rexall Magazine), 8480 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 54, Calif. H. R. 
Stewart, Editor. Monthly; distributed free 
through Rexall drug stores. Uses one good 
fiction piece per issue. 1,800 to 3,300 words, 
with family appeal, humor, light romance; 
no crime or trick endings. Fiction rates $75 
to $100 depending on length and quality. 
Occasionally buys short (800 to 1,800 
words) articles on how-to-do home projects, 
child care, etc., but article needs are lim- 
ited. Pays $35 to $50 for articles, $5 each 
for pictures. Payment on acceptance. Re- 
plies in two weeks. 


The Mineralogist, The Mineralogist Pub- 
lishing Co., 329 S. E. 32nd Avenue, Port- 
land 15, Ore. Dr. H. C. Dake, Editor and 
Publisher. Monthly, except July and Au- 
gust. A technical magazine for “rock 
hounds,” gem collectors and cutters. Pays 
$10 to $50 per article on acceptance and 
holds a manuscript only 2 or 3 days before 
making a decision. Also publishes a few 
volumes in the same field, and buys book 
manuscripts. 


St. Joseph Magazine, “America’s Cath- 
olic Family Monthly,” St. Benedict, Ore. 
Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. 
“There has been a change in our editorial 
policy with regard to fiction,” Fr. Albert 
says. “We have found that our subscribers 
prefer to find explicitly Catholic stories in 
their Catholic magazines . . .” Articles, 
especially of a self-help, educational or pa- 
triotic nature are occasionally accepted even 
without specific Catholic references, espe- 
cially when written by authorities in their 
respective fields. Illustrated articles are still 
sought for the “My Favorite Church” 
series. These are thoughtful commentaries 
on the basic ingredients of good taste in 
religious art, specifically directed to one 
Catholic church. Word limit about 2,500 
with photographs. Photographs are pur- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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How to 






Outline 





T SHORT sTORY writer, when he has 
an idea can talk his head off about it 
to his agent and magazine publisher. The 
trio might go so far as to discuss plot or 
characterization a bit, the agent might even 
say: “Can’t you give me something on 
dogs? They need a dog story down the 
street.” In the end though it will be: “Send 
me the story. I can’t tell a thing until I’ve 
seen the finished product.” 

Put an aspiring novelist in a similar posi- 
tion and if the author’s idea has possible 
merit the next words will always be the 
same: “Send me an outline.” 

These outlines can make or break you, 
but when you think of it—what is an out- 
line? Do you just indicate what you have in 
mind? Do you practically turn in the whole 
novel? Is there a happy medium between 
the two? 


The Unhappy Medium 


There is a medium, but it’s not a happy 
one. I don’t have any statistics, but I think 
I’m safe in saying that 99% of the world’s 
novelists think that outlines are a pain in 
the neck. They recognize though that they 
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are necessary. Or rather that they have a 
certain utility. They know that the writing 
of a novel is a long and hazardous under- 
taking and an outline can save them a lot 
of work and heartache. 

My most recent experience with an out- 
line for a novel turned out happily and 
ended with a contract with J. B. Lippincott. 
I had the project about two hundred pages 
under way and hoped that would be enough 
to talk about an advance, so I shipped what 
I had to my agent, and told him that I’d 
like some money. Incidentally, unless you’re 
an extremely well known writer, I doubt if 
any publisher will give you an advance on 
an outline alone. You’ve got to submit also 
some sample chapters. I’d say no fewer than 
seventy-five pages. The publisher must be 
able to read a solid introduction. 





Al Mayer has been free lancing since 1932. 
He started off in the Juvenile field with over 
300 sales to his credit, but during the last 
few years has concentrated on adult slick 
magazines. Follow The River is his first adult 
novel, but he is already plunged into another 
tale about early Cincinnati. On the side the 
author is Mayor of a small New Jersey town. 
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Unless you are as well known as 
Somerset Maugham, it’s the outline 
that has to sell your novel. It has to 
show the editor that you have a 
story and that you can tell it. 











By Albert I. Mayer 


My agent thought there was hope but he 
asked me for an outline. 

At the time I thought the book was go- 
ing to run about seven hundred pages. I 
definitely had my final scenes, motif, and 
characters in mind, but just exactly what, 
when and where things would be taking 
place over those next five hundred pages— 
I certainly had only a vague idea. 

Let me comment a bit on that last state- 
ment. With five hundred pages to go, most 
writers have only a hazy notion of how the 
final draft will look. I do not know a 
single writer who knows precisely how he’s 
going to get his characters under way until 
he actually has them moving in specific 
situations. Experience has also taught me 
that when the author gets around to the 
actual writing, certain scenes which he 
expected would take maybe ten pages, cut 
to a half page, and others that were sup- 
posed to be insignificant turn into some- 
thing major. 


The Wrong Theory 


Since all this was so, how in the world 
would I produce an outline that would tell 





the story without writing the whole novel? 
I proceeded on this theory, which I want to 
point out immediately was wrong: the two 
hundred pages already written were sup- 
posed to speak for themselves and more or 
less carry the load. I was assuming that 
those two hundred pages would show agent 
and editor that I knew how to write, had a 
worthwhile book, and the makings of a 
good story. If I had shown them that 
much, I reasoned, they would take my word 
that the rest of the book would continue 
up to par. 

I was writing a historical novel about 
early Cincinnati. The first outline I sub- 
mitted was about three pages single-spaced, 
stating in very general terms what was going 
to happen. 

I bore down on the history and gave 
character and plot treatment only cursory 
attention. I purposely underwrote, feeling 
that the minute I cut loose, I would prac- 
tically be writing the book. I made no effort 
to dramatize my story. I told it factually, 
but cold. 

Here’s what my agent had to say on this 
little gem “ I am afraid this is inadequate, 
I would not want to show it to Lippincott. 
I need more detail: Specifically, I want 
more drama. The whole outline is in a 
minor key. The purpose of the outline is to 
excite the editor and this outline certainly 
doesn’t do the job. Remember to use the 
present tense at all times . . . Leave a strong 
ending in the editor’s mind . . . There has 
to besomething inspiring at the conclusion; 
something tying in with the destiny of 
America, the forward-looking people and 
all that sort of thing . . . This is a good 
enough outline for me, but for the editor 
I want something more satisfying.” 


It Took 21 Pages 


The letter is too long to quote in its en- 
tirety, but here were the salient points: (1) 
that my outline must show my enthusiasm 
for my story; (2) that the drama of it all 
must permeate its writing; (3) that the 
publishers must be able to see exactly what 
the characters are striving for and the state- 
ment of their intention must be brought 
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out with dramatic clarity; (4) that the pub- 
lishers must be able to read something alive, 
which will give them faith in the author 
and make them willing to risk time and 
money on him. 

I rewrote the outline. The second effort 
took me a full week to accomplish, and 
when it was finished it ran twenty-one 
pages. That represented a lot of time and 
like all authors, I hated the idea of all that 
“salesmanship” work, but on the credit 
side the labor helped clarify many scenes 
which were actually hazier than I thought. 

So much for the general points in novel 
outline requirements. Let’s try to be a bit 
more specific: 

Since there isn’t enough space to print 
both outlines in full, we'll quote comple- 
menting parts from each. 

Both the first outline, which failed, and 
the second one, which succeeded, started 
out the same way: 


Follow The River, by Albert I. Mayer 


Book One—The Mountains 


Already finished and in the publisher’s 
hands. 


Book Two—Down The O-HI-O! 


Most of this book is in the publisher’s 
hands . 


As Treated In First Outline: Book Two 
closes with the principal characters still in 
Bracken, some forty miles north of Cincin- 
nati. Tom Morrow, over his shock resulting 
from the belief that Elisa Shoemaker is dead, 
is now over-come with jealousy as Elisa 
treats him off-handedly and shows a decided 
interest in John Ogden. 

The night before the group plans to leave 
for Cincinnati, Indians burn an out-lying 
cabin. An attack upon the settlement is an- 
ticipated, but averted when Phineas Ford, 
cleverly, treats with the Indians. 

After this, Tom insists upon a meeting 
with Elisa, in the woods, to which she reluc- 
tantly agrees. Elisa is evasive when Tom 
demands to know if the status between them 
has changed. She eventually submits to his 
advances, but without ardor, and Tom goes 
into a rage of fury. 

During the ensuing argument, Indians 
find the couple. Tom saves Elisa, by pushing 
her down an embankment, but is himself 
captured. Elisa, fearful that her rendezvous 
with Tom should be discovered, returns to 
the flatboat and does not tell what happened 
to Tom. 

The Indians make off with Tom, heading 
for their villages on the Maumee. Tom’s ex- 
periences here make the finale of Book Two. 
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He finally manages to escape and, by fol- 
lowing streams, travels ninety miles through 
virgin forest and reaches Cincinnati more 
dead than alive. (All material for this thril- 
ling escape and trek through the woods is 
from actual experiences of pioneers and 
makes a most exciting episode. ) 


The second outline repeats the informa- 


tion about the books already in publishers’ 
hands, and continues. Here’s the same ma- 


terial rewritten. Watch out for the additions 
and see why they were made. 


Second Outline: Book Two closes with the 
principal characters still in the squatter set- 
tlement of Bracken, some forty miles north 
of Cincinnati. Tom Morrow, over his shock 
resulting from the belief that Elisa Shoe- 
maker had been killed when Indians at- 
tacked her flatboat, is now overcome with 
jealousy as Elisa treats him off-handedly 
and shows a decided interest in John Ogden. 

Ogden, who like Tom believes Elisa to be 
the pathetic victim of an unhappy marriage 
to a drunken sot, loves her dearly. He has no 
inkling of her affair with Tom Morrow, and 
he is so sure of himself that he completely 
misses the fact that Phineas Ford has Elisa 
ticketed for what she really is and is laying 
the ground-work for many a night of revelry 
with her in Cincinnati. 

The night before the group plans to leave 
for Cincinnati, Indians burn an out-lot 
cabin. They’re Shawnees, though, and can’t 
resist the temptation to get drunk. Flames 
from the burning cabin light up the sky and 
roosters, thinking it’s day, begin to crow. 
This awakens neighbors, who sound the 
alarm. 

Within the stockade an attack upon the 
settlement is expected, but it is averted when 
Phineas Ford bullies the Indians into leaving. 

While the stockade is in a state of siege, 
Tom Morrow’s jealousy increases as he sees 
her playing up to John Ogden and not being 
in the least put out when Phineas Ford 
“playfully” slaps her on the behind and 
makes other rather crude efforts toward 
gallantry. 

His jealousy mounting to a point where 
he’s beside himself, Tom insists upon a meet- 
ing with Elisa in the woods, to which she 
reluctantly agrees. Elisa is evasive when Tom 
demands to know if the status between them 
has changed, he makes violent love and 
eventually Elisa submits to his advances, 
but her performance is without ardor. This 
throws Tom into a rage of fury. 

During the ensuing argument, Indians 
come upon the couple. Tom saves Elisa, by 
pushing her down an embankment, but is 
himself captured. Elisa, fearing that her 
rendezvous with Tom will be discovered, 
returns to the flatboat and does not tell what 
has happened to Tom. 


Indians grab Tom under the arm pits, 
lift him practically off the ground, and run 
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him down the river bank. They cross the 
Ohio in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and head 
north toward their villages along the Mau- 
mee. 

After a week of fast travel, the Indians 
take it easier, set up a camp, and Tom is no 
longer tied up. Recovering from his exhaus- 
tion, he notices that the Indians have their 
rifles charged but not primed, also that after 
eating they are in the habit of lying down. 

Gambling that he can reach the protection 
of the trees before the Indians can prime 
their rifles; Tom makes a break for it. In 
running he steps, with his bare right foot, 
on a red hot shovel which the Indians had 
used to bake bread. Before reaching the 
trees a ball passes through Tom’s shoulder 
blade, another hits his queue tie, stuns him 
momentarily, and he runs on, thinking that 
he has been mortally wounded and wonder- 
ing why he does not drop dead. 

He manages his immediate escape and 
ahead of him is ninety miles of virgin forest. 
Crazed by pain, hungry to a point where at 
one phase of his trek he attempts to eat a 
duck egg in which there is a half-formed 
duckling, Tom follows streams and finally 
reaches Cincinnati more dead than alive. 

. .. And so on for 21 pages. It’s a lot of 
work, but it was necessary. Sometimes you 
can get by with less, but if you only have 
one or two novels under your belt, or none, 
you will probably have to sweat out some- 


thing along this line. 


A Possible Working Rule 


You will be able to pick out the differ- 
ences yourself. If you want to try to evolve 
a working rule to go by, consider that the 
outline has to be full enough to give the 
editor a picture of the whole story, with all 
its major incidents. It should highlight the 
drama and movement in your novel and 
demonstrate that you, as the writer, have 
that necessary sense of story telling. The 
best thing to do is to imagine that you are 
telling your editor what the story is about 
and to write it just that way. 

My agent sent the 21-page outline, which 
by the way had to be typed double-spaced, 
just like any other manuscript, to the pub- 
lisher,and we arranged an appointment with 
Tay Hohoff, Lippincott’s New York editor. 

I saw now ar first hand why my agent 
had insisted on a reasonably full outline. 

Here is Tay Hohoff’s side of it. On her 
shoulders rested the responsibility of whether 
or not J. B. Lippincott Co. should risk 

(Continued on page 72) 
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How to win FRIENDS 





and INTERVIEW people. 


By Lt. Col. J. Bart Sweeney, USAF 


More often than not the non-fiction 
free lance depends on an interview 
for his material. Here are the ground 
rules for making your subject talk. 






















I’ YOU ARE AN article writer, the chances 
are that some of your stories have netted 
rejection slips as the result of unsuccessful 
interviews. I make this observation after 
twenty-five years of national and interna- 
tional public relations during which I have 
assisted thousands of authors and producers 
in gathering material. Some of them, like 
producer Bill Bloom of 20th Century Fox, 
or writer Allan Fisher of National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, were brilliant in their 
approach to interviews but others, unfor- 
tunately for both of us, were duds. What 
is even worse, the mistakes were such that 
they could easily have been avoided. As a 
result of this experience, I have carefully 
studied the art of interviewing and recorded 
the techniques of the more successful au- 
thors. Here is over ten years of findings all 
rolled into one short article. 

Interviewing is life golf in that you learn 
by doing. Also, like golf, your game im- 
proves as you discover how best to use your 
bag of implements and become familiar 
with the ground rules. Consequently, your 
first determination must be to apply in ac- 






tual practice what can easily be learned in 
theory. 

When denuded of any mysticism, the 
interview contains only two factors of im- 
portance: the party being interviewed, who 
is supposed to impart knowledge, and the 
party conducting the interview, who is sup- 
posed to assist. 

Generally I have found that interviews 
may be divided into four types. However, 
in establishing these categories I am aware 
that many variations already exist and 
others can easily be created. Therefore, 
these are offered only as a broad guide. 


The Expert Comes Along 


First, the two-person interview. This is 
the basic type wherein an author seeks to 





Lt. Col. Sweeney has been with USAF pub- 
lic relations since 1932. During these years 
he has worked with hundreds of writers on 
story assignments all over the world, inter- 
viewing many prominent people. In his spare 
time he writes free lance for men’s outdoor 
magazines. He has been published in Hunting 
Adventures, Fishing Adventures, Male, Sports- 
man, and others. 








“WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU 
TO TEACH ME TO WRITE” = 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many 
people who contemplate taking a writing course. 

And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here 
at the Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write 
because all of us—from president on down—are active, 
successful writers and editors. And it is our firm belief 
that only writers can teach you to write. 

The records of our students and graduates bear us 
out. And every day we enroll new students who find in 
the Magazine Institute Course something they did not 
know a correspondence course could offer—lively, up-to- 
date, interesting assignments; instruction by competent 
successful writers; individual attention; the discipline of 
a regular writing schedule; and the freedom and inspira- 
tion of a flexible program. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed 
by the State of New York—is really different. As a 
matter of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and 
editors—men and women who have all held staff posi- 
tions on magazines or in publishing houses, or who have 
earned publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assur- 
ance of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee: °° 7% might be interested in seeing my article 
. . in Coronet magazine.” 

... before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 

ag . signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE . . . advance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instructiton.” 

“, . . Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS .. . your criticisms were 
helpful in working out the story.” 

“... Vogue took the article... 
in the mail today.” 

“. . . last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a novel- 
ed 


“< 


whopping fat check 


.... thought you might like to hear I’ve sold another 
story ... adds up to $400 return on my MAGA- ee 
RINE INSTITUTE course.” 

“... since I started this course I’ve sold $376.50. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to beginning writers. Inquirers also receive 
the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists 
unsolicited testimonials from successful Magazine 
Institute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it 








Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 

turer, news- 

paper colum- 

nist, part-time 

editor for lead- 

ing book pub- 

lisher, author 

of Writing Fic- 

tion; Modern 

. Writing; One 

Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 

Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 

on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 

juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 


ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 

and teacher; 

former writer- 

producer Mu- 

Broadcast- 

ing System; for- 

mer éditor De- 

tective Fiction, 

and other mag- 

azines for Faw- 

cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 

lishing Company; short stories for 

Argosy, Blue Soak. Collier’s and many 

other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 


JACK 
WOODFORD 


Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories; author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on 
writing; former 
script writer M.G.M., Warner’s, Uni- 
versal and Columbia; vice-president of 
Signature Press. 
And other successful writers and 
editors. 





A QUALIFYING LITERARY 
APTITUDE TEST, together 
with free catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute method and 
listing successful graduates, will 
be sent on request. 
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The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call 










draw out a second person in the privacy of 
a room or over the luncheon table. This 
is one of the most effective and generally 
used tools, since it is easier to establish an 
appointment and is less complicated to con- 
trol. 


The second type is where one or the other 
side adds additional help. To show how 
this can be best employed let me flash back 
to 1942 when arrangements were made for 
me to interview President Roosevelt regard- 
ing the use of a specific weapon. Since this 
great man knew far more than I did about 
weapons and their applied use, I was at a 
decided disadvantage. How could I avoid 
asking questions that were too shallow? 
The answer was to take along a weapons 
expert who kept the interview on a progres- 
sive level. This same technique I have often 
used in the medical field and in other 
spheres of science. It can be readily adopted 
by either the interviewer or the interviewee. 

A more recent example is when I worked 
with Allen Rivkin on a motion-picture script 
which he has since completed under the title, 
“Doctor In The Sky.” This effort required 
that the two of us conduct numerous inter- 
views as a team. We were careful to work 
out a series of leading questions beforehand 
that practically amounted to a script. It 
operated like this. The two of us would 
appear before a prominent general in the 
Air Force and I would open the interview 
with a quick summary of the proposed 
story. This always ended on how much the 
studio had allotted for the film and who 
was to play the lead. I passed the ball to 
Allen by saying that, “the budget was to be 
well over three million dollars. Isn’t that 
right, Mr. Rivkin?” 

At once Allen was into a description of 
the size and importance of his project. 
When the time came to return the initiative 
to my hands he would say, “— and I under- 
stand from Colonel Sweeney that the Air 
Force is in a position to offer us certain 
cooperation.” 

The ball was mine again. “That is right, 
Allen; which is why I thought that it would 
be well for you to have a specific under- 
standing with the general on exactly what 
you want.” 
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Now the ball was being handed to the 
general who was at liberty to use it as he 
saw fit. The main point being not to leave 
anyone in the lurch by asking a dead-end 
question. Always give your partner a signal 
that places him in the open. In this case 
Allen and I never once stepped on each 
other’s toes. But then Allen is one of the 
best in the business and proved it in the 
story treatment he later came up with. 

In the third type of interview groups of 
people are present on both sides. A recent 
successful example of this technique was 
used by the Air Force when it called a 
press conference and presented a string of 
officers to tell the true facts behind a so- 
called “torture” course at Stead Air Force 
Base, near Reno, Nevada. The Air Force 
knew that previous stories about “sweat- 
boxes” and “coffins” and other cruelties 
were exaggerated, so they offered the press 
a chance to quiz graduates of the course. 
The interview brought out the truth and 
the Air Force was exonerated. 

In presenting these types I am aware that 
such divisions as the “telephone” interview 
or the “written” interview have been ig- 
nored. But I am only covering the more 
serious story endeavors which cannot be con- 
ducted in any manner other than through 
personal contact. 


Come Prepared 


Before going into a scheduled interview, 
it is well to fortify yourself with as much 
background of the interviewee as possible. 
This, experienced hands are _ inclined 
to neglect in the hurry of attending story 
conferences. Just two weeks ago I was 
guilty of such neglect. Dr. Elmer Hess, 
President of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and a wonderful guy personally, was 
my guest for a series of pictures to be taken 
in Washington, D. C. I neglected to look 
up his background in the medical edition of 
Who’s Who In America, and it wasn’t until 
two minutes before we parted that some- 
one whispered to me that the doctor, as a 
reserve officer, had been decorated with 
the Silver Star for gallantry in World War 
One. Unaware of his distinguished military 
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Second Anniversary Report 


eee My third agentorial year, I still have no fancy office, but I can boast 
a highly impressive list of clients! 








“How do you get your writers?” asked a publisher who knew that since 
I started to place books (some six months ago) I negotiated ten contracts. Save 
in one case, each book drew a substantial advance for the author, which meant 
that I represented some capable writers. “Through recommendations,” I said. 
“Through ads in two writer’s magazines, through my membership in the Poetry 
Society of America.” Writers come to me via different routes; I hold them only 
one way—through my extensive knowledge of writing, gleaned from having 
been a free-lance writer as well as a publisher’s reader. This dual knowledge 
adds up to SALES. For my five professional-writer clients, it is many sales; for 
my part-time writers, less. For some, no sales—as yet. Some careers are harder 
to launch than others. What I primarily seek are young writers, talented enough 
to make a career of writing, but who, at the start, need some intelligent guidance. 
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q When I listed my sales alphabetically in the March 1955 W.D., under A there 
was Animal Life. Now I could start with Argosy, Advenutre. B listed only 
‘ Baseball Magazine, which is a very nice magazine, but it is a delight to include 
4| Better Homes & Gardens. C indicated Cavatier, one of my favorite men’s mag- 
4) azines, but I could now add Car Life. Also Conquest and Challenge. Where 
4| I had no entries under E, F, G, H, I can now list Escapade, Family Circle, 
4| Gentry, House Beautiful. McCall’s would come before Man To Man. Life Today 
4} would be preceded by Ladies Home Journal. Under W there would be Woman's 
: Day. There were also sales to the confession magazines, crime and western 
] pulps. Frontiers and Nature Magazine. True crime as well as some religious 
4 magazines. Trailer magazines. In short, just about the entire magazine range. 
4, House organs, too. 
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With so many old-established agents in the field, why do writers come to 
me? There are many reasons why they do, but mostly because they have obsta- 
cles to overcome as writers, and I have to grow as an agent. A year from now 
I hope to report more, substantial progress. Perhaps it will be your book, play, 
story or article which will represent an upward step for us both. 


A note on fees, to me the most unpleasant phase of the agenting business. 
Writers overlook the fact that it costs something in Overhead to read a MS., 
then to report on it. And it takes a considerable outlay to keep a work circu- 
lating. Where there is a sale, agent and author are happy. After the second 
magazine sale, or first book placement, all fees end. All risks become my own; 
until then, I ask writers to be considerate. As always, no fees if you have had 
a book published by a major royalty house within the past two or three years. 
{| No fees for the writer who is currently selling to the first class magazines, pro- 
viding you send me the type of material you have been selling. For the writer 
4, who is yet to sell, my fees are: A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum 
4 of three dollars for any script. Books, $25 up to 80,000 words; $30 to 100,000, 
4| $35 beyond that. Plays, fifteen dollars. Juveniles are judged as stories. T-V and 
4} radio scripts; Five dollars for a half-hour show, Seven-Fifty for an hour play. 
; commission on sales is ten percent. Remember the return stamped, addressed 
4 
4 
4 
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career I might easily have put my foot in 
my mouth. Fortunately I didn’t. 

A parallel requirement is to look up and 
familiarize yourself with the subject to be 
discussed. I know for a fact that Allan 
Fisher spent months in reading up on avia- 
tion medicine before he started his inter- 
views that resulted in the piece for last 
August’s issue of National Geographic 
Magazine, under the title of “On the 
Threshold of Space.” 


Way Pavers 


It is also very valuable to look up any 
remote connections you might have with 
the person to be interviewed. Let me cite 
an example of how whis paid off. I was 
once assigned to interview Air Vice Mar- 
shall Chua Punsoni of Thailand. We had 
nothing in common and I was desperate 
for some wedge that would break down 
resistance and create an atmosphere of 
friendliness. The only thread of hope I 
could discover was a newspapering buddy 
whom I had last heard of years ago as 
being somewhere in the general vicinity 
of the Indian Ocean. Halfheartedly I men- 
tioned my pal by name and was overjoyed 
to see the Vice Marshal’s face light up like 
a neon sign. He and my buddy had been 
golfing partners. From then on everything 
went along beautifully. 

A fourth point is to be aware of any 
unusual personality characteristic of the 
interviewee before you walk into the lion’s 
den. I recently had some embarassing mo- 
ments because I didn’t know that one 
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very prominent person had a rough-and- 


tumble sense of humor. During a rather 


starchy interview, at which three prim 


ladies were present, I was seated at the 


side of this man. At one point he intro- 
duced a hand-held viewer for two-dimen- 
sional color slides intended to give us a 
better understanding of certain installa- 
tions. The viewer was passed around for a 
selection of slides with a great deal of 
general satisfaction. But on the last slide 
the gentleman cleverly switched color slides 
on me. When I raised the contraption to 
my eyes I almost blew a gasket. For there 
stood a completely nude woman in what 
looked like six-dimensional glory. 

The perpetrator of this deed was quick 
to retrieve his viewer from my shaking 
hands and again switch scenes before allow- 
ing it to reach the ladies. 

It is a well-established psychological fact 
that people, when faced with a new situa- 
tion, will either clam up or talk too much. 
This is a common occurrence where press 
interviews are conducted for inexperienced 
subjects. The thought of being quoted in a 
story throws them for a loss. Thus, your 
efforts should be to set them at ease and see 
that they remain as calm as possible. In that 
way you are more apt to get accurate facts. 


Sit On Your Scribbling Pad 


In the beginning I have found it best 
not to flash a pad and pencil. Likewise, I 
never use a tape recorder. Some people 
dummy up at the sight of such things. On 
the other hand, when U. S. News And 
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“Well, George, how did the critics receive your novel?” 


World Report interviewed General Ogle 
for a piece which appeared in their October 
issue, they had four interviewers, a camera- 
man, and a tape recorder all going at one 
time. A less apt master at being inter- 
viewed might easily have gone to pieces. 
Fortunately, General Ogle is one of the 
most unshakeable men I have ever seen 
in a press interview. 

Being friendly and interested is a top 
requirement. There is nothing worse than 
being questioned by someone who glowers 
or shows boredom. I have seen both, be- 
lieve it or not, and they destroyed the 
interview. Also, wherever possible, the in- 
terview should be conducted in a quiet, 
comfortable room having an air of privacy. 
This is not always possible, for I can recall 
interviewing Lieutenant of Detectives 
Nunzio Bonaccorsy in a squad room, only 
to be interrupted by a murder call. I went 
along on the call and was almost murdered 
myself. 

I have found it best to appear unhurried 
and casual during an interview. This atti- 
tude seems to be catching and will induce 
the subject to talk more freely. At the 
same time it is best never to enter into an 
interview without rehearsing a strong open- 
ing and a smooth conclusion. I always 
recall my first interview with ex-Governor 
Elbert Carvel of Delaware. He had just 
been elected to office and was cold toward 
the press. “Governor,” I said, “this is the 
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most important story of national impor- 
tance that I have ever attempted to cover 
and it is about the future well being of 
your state.” 

The Governor could not avoid being 
interested. His career depended on the 
“future well being” of Delaware. When 
the interview was at an end I said that he 
had been the most enlightening civic leader 
it had been my pleasure to speak with on 
this subject. This also was true and quite 
a compliment for a newly appointed gov- 
ernor. In subsequent interviews we got 
along fine. 


List Of Leading Questions 


In addition to the opening and close, 
it is always well to prepare a list of leading 
questions which, as things progress, can be 
referred to casually. Your lead questions 
will of course vary widely with your subject. 
Let us suppose that you are to interview 
the chief of police in your home town about 
car thefts. Some leading questions to keep 
in reserve might be: “What should a man 
memorize about his car besides his license 
number? Is it worth the effort to place a 
hidden mark on a car? If so, where are 
some good spots and what is a suitable 
mark?” 

I have known writers who have talked 
at length about themselves and their work. 
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| WHAT ABOUT YOUR 


MANUSCRIPTS? 


Anyone can work with you on your material and then wish 
you luck with it elsewhere! Anyone can sell the work of authors 
who are established. 


But what about a book that is a “first” . . . which may 
have only minor flaws ... a borderline book ...a book 
already rejected? Yet you know the book is basically sound! 


We know what publishers want and we can tell you if your 
manuscript is ready for submission to editors, and if not why 
not. If it is ready, we will market it immediately. If it is not 
ready, we will work with you, bringing the combined experience 
of our organization to your problem , .. then, when your 
book is ready, we will market it for you. 


If we think your book or short story, juvenile or article 
needs further development, you will see very clearly why we 
think so. Our suggestions for “polishing” your manuscript will 
be clear and concise and easy to follow. At all times, every step 
of the way, our service is personal and individual. We are both 
critics and agents and all the members of this organization are 
selling writers. We know your problems first hand. 


There is a market for your work! Let Critics Associated 
help you find that market. 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH, Managing Editor 


services include: appraisal fee... 
marketing five a per 
editing manuscrip 
revision 
translation 
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Beware of this tendency. You haven't got 
time to talk about you. You are there to 
get a story and you should spend the time 
to draw the subject out. I will never forget 
the importance of this, since I learned the 
lesson as a kid. 

I had managed to swing an interview 
with that wonderful man Al Smith for a 
school paper story. I got so excited when 
I was with him that I spent the time 
in telling about our school paper. When I 
left his office it was with nothing more than 
a glassy-eyed stare. But fortunately he was 
thoughtful enough to have one of his as- 
sistants send me a follow-up letter with the 
necessary information. 


It is best to phrase your questions in 
simple words so that they sound uncom- 
plicated and easy to answer. I learned the 
value of this while a Second Lieutenant 
dealing with high-ranking officers of many 
foreign countries. It is utterly impossible 
to pass a two-bit word through an inter- 
preter. They kick back like a slug in a 
juke box. 


Another obvious danger is a tendency 
to cross-examine. An interview is not a 
third degree. Do not pop out a series of 
fast questions intended to prove that your 
subject made a misstatement earlier in the 
interview. Avoid such phrasing as, “A 
moment ago you stated that—,” or “How 
is it you say so-and-so while earlier you 
pointed out—.” In other words, be tactful. 
It is the sign of an experienced craftsman. 


Allow Pardonable Ignorance 


One point that nettles a subject is an 
obvious attempt to cover up pardonable 
ignorance on the part of the person con- 
ducting the interview. The writer is there 
to learn something, so you can be frank in 
your admissions. You can’t be expected to 
know what the expert knows. I can recall 
talking to such an eminent authority as Dr. 
Hubertus Strughold, Chief of Space Medi- 
cine at the Air Force School of Aviation 
Medicine. Even he was willing to admit 
his ignorance to me. He confessed that 
although he knew how man could travel 
thousands of miles into outer space at 
supersonic speeds, nevertheless he was sty- 
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mied on how best to travel the three miles 
to his quarters at the end of a day’s work. 


An extremely important point is to bud- 
get your talking time. Approximate how 
much of a man’s time your story is worth 
and stick to that schedule. Pace your ques- 
tions so that they yield the greatest harvest 
at the end of a stipulated period. And this 
means that you must keep control of the 
interview. Never let the other fellow grab 
the ball. I have trouble in this respect with 
my wife, who once was an officer in the 
waves. A neighbor by the name of Charley 
Greene collaborates with me on a series of 
TV programs. Whenever he stops by the 
house for a script conference he and my 
wife get to yarning about the Navy. Believe 
me, it takes all I’ve got to keep control of 
those interviews. 


There is no substitute for actually going 
out and trying your hand at the game of 
interviewing. You'll take a few lumps, but 
you'll also learn by experience. Earlier I 
stated that it is like playing golf. The more 
you work at it, the better you become. How- 
ever, just as in golf, where you may prac- 
tice on a driving range or a putting green, 
there is one sure-fire way to develop skill. 
That is to gather together four or five 
friends with mutual interests and stage a 
two-man interview with others looking on as 
critics. One of the audience should hold 
a stop watch for the ready reference of 
everyone else. From this, another person 
can keep tabs on how much time the inter- 
viewer talks as against how much the sub- 
ject talks. Another person can count the 
number of times the interviewer employs 
possessive words such as “I” or “me”, 
which, when continually used, are offensive. 
Still another listener should tally the num- 
ber of times the discussion departs from 
its charted course. It would also do well 
to have someone count the number of 
questions that can be answered by “yes” 
and “no”. These contribute nothing to an 
enlightening conversation. 


If you want to write fresh, crisp copy 
that will sell, first learn the art of conduc- 
ting a stimulating interview. There is 
always someone who possesses the knowl- 
edge you need—but you have to draw it 
out of them. 
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Here is One Publisher Who 





Guarantees National Advertising 


for Every Book 


Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher, find out if he guarantees and 
specifies National Advertising for your 
book . . . as Pageant Press does! 


Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 
bringing your book to the attention of 
a wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 
tian Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Practical Hobbies and many others. 


v 


Send Us Your Manuscript. Our Editors will read it 
carefully and report within one week regarding 
possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 
Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 
25 to 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising. 

Higher Royalty . . . Over 300% higher than royalty 
Publishers ... 


Early Publication . . . Our books are usually pub- 
lished in one-third the time other firms require. 


Longer Sales Life . . . We keep your book alive for 
at least two years, unlike other publishers who 
arbitrarily reserve the right to suspend a book on 
60 to 90 days’ notice! 


YOUR BOOK 








It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you. Nine of 
our authors have already earned $18,750: 
$4,500 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
(Book out only nine months!) 

$1300 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 

$2100 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 

$1900 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 

$2600 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TOMORROW. 
$2200 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM. 


1000 books sold before publication of WISE 
OR OTHERWISE by Dr. Maurice Sachnoff ($1000 
royalty). 

2000 books sold before publication of FEAR 
NOT MY SON by Jack Piner ($2400 royalty) 


* * FLASH * * 


$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking 
for new talent and possible best 
sellers. Send for simple rules. No 
entry fee. Send your manuscript 
to: 

Seth Richards, Publisher 








FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
plan that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish. . . 
how to type manuscript . . . how to proofread . . . how to 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. W1 New York 36, N.Y. 
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ork market letter 









By Patricia H. Mullen 


TREET & SMITH will celebrate its 100th 

Birthday this month in a big way. All 
the magazines are special centennial issues 
honoring this oldest of magazine publishing 
companies. Street & Smith has been in the 
hands of the same family for 100 years. The 
Company started when, in 1855 Francis S. 
Street bought an 8-page sheet called The 
New York Weekly Dispatch, and changed 
the name to The New York Weekly. It was 
profusely illustrated with wood engravings 
and carried columns of comments on world 
events. In those days magazines were not 
allowed to be sent through the mails, so to 
retain its newspaper status, The New York 
Weekly carried local news and kept its 
newspaper format. 


Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., besides participating in the 
special centennial, celebrates its own 21st 
Birthday in February. The theme for that 
month will be “The Heart of Fashion,” 
with spring and young love featured 
throughout. Managing Editor Cyrilly Abels 
has this to say about requirements: “Mad- 
emoiselle appeals to girls in college, young 
marrieds and young professionals. We don’t 
want “slick-formula” type articles or fiction 
for our magazine. Our reader is young and 
intelligent and she expects—and gets—qual- 
ity and high-grade fiction and non-fiction. 
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Our articles and stories usually run from 
2,500 to 3,500. We pay from $10 for an idea 
which we work out here or assign to a 
writer, to $500 for a completed manuscript. 
We don’t usually buy personality pieces and 
our Fashion, Career and Beauty depart- 
ments are staff written.” 


Charm’s (same address) contribution to 
the anniversary program is a comprehensive 
panorama of the working woman of the 
past 100 years. Features Editor Lee Rhodes, 
who works closely with Editor Helen Valen- 
tine, says: “While we do not actively seek 
fiction you may say that the door and our 
minds are open to good stories of profes- 
sional quality. We use articles of approxi- 
mately 2,500 words of interest to working 
women on the job, at home, in their social 
lives. Prices range from $250 to $500.” 


Living For Young Homemakers (same 
address) is a big glossy book featuring some 
attractive interiors and homes for middle- 
income families. Their January issue is full 
of 100th anniversary features, One by Ernest 
Pickering of the University of Cincinnati, 
is a history of American homes. Another 
article tells about furniture in the last 100 
years. Managing Editor William E. Hague 
suggests that writers who have the magazine 
in mind please look over at least the last 
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three copies to see what’s in them before 
mailing material which may be unsuitable. 
Rates are high here and competition keen, 
with many top names appearing regularly. 
The Editor-in-Chief is Edith Brazwell 


Evans. 


Young Men, also a Street & Smith pub- 
lication, has its offices at 304 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Albert Lewis, long 
time editor of this former air magazine, 
reports that both contents and format have 
changed considerably in the past year. He 
says, “Our audience is made up of young 
men of 16 and 17. They go to junior high 
and high school and the adventurous 
type of fiction which features heroes ap- 
peals to their age group. These young men 
like articles on how to prepare for careers 
in the field of mechanics, science and engi- 
neering—written for their experience level. 
They are interested in how-to service arti- 
cles on boats, bikes, and cars. They like 
picture stories with lots of action, and an 
occasional profile of a personality who is 
young. Word lengths should not exceed 
2,200 and prices range from $135 to about 
$200. Picture stories bring from $100 to 
$200 depending on how many pictures are 
used and the amount of text.” A look at 
the new face of Young Men gives the im- 
pression of a cross between Boy’s Life and 
Mechanix Illustrated, and the editor says 
it hits somewhere in between. 


Astounding Science Fiction, the fifth 
major Street & Smith publication, is one 
of the oldest as well as one of the top maga- 
zines in its field. Editor John W. Campbell 
pays 3c a word for good sf stories and is 
always on the lookout for new writers to 
develop. Names don’t mean a thing here, 
but talent and an original slant do. Word 
lengths vary from 1,200 to 7,000 with novel- 
ettes up to 15,000 used. One of the few 
magazine editors to use the bonus system, 
Mr. Campbell asks readers to vote for the 
best story in the book. When the count is 
in, the winner gets Ic a word extra 
check. Address manuscripts to 304 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Family Circle, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Fiction editor Maxine 
Lewis reports that the magazine is looking 
for good stories and says: “We are espe- 
cially interested in love stories at this time. 
They can be about either married or un- 
married people in any age group. We do 
a great deal of cutting to fit our 2,000 to 
3,000-word length and we will look at 
stories up to 5,000 words. We are less re- 
ceptive to stories involving children right 
now because we have several of this type 
in inventory. In the December issue, 
‘Lover’s Quilt,’ might be a good one for 
writers to look over. “The Rich Look,’ by 
Marjorie Carter, is a touching love story 
of a young husband who wants to buy his 
wife a fur coat far beyond his means. How, 
by a happy accident, his dream comes true, 
makes wonderful reading. Writers should 
keep in mind that while ours is a family 
magazine and we try to select material 
which will interest every member, women 
are our principal readers.” 


Robert M. Jones, editor of Family Circle, 
reports that the article inventory is pretty 
high but he is interested in seeing material 
on child care, and medical pieces well 
authenticated and of news value. Medical 
articles can be written by a layman, but 
need an M.D.’s okay. The tendency in arti- 
cles for Family Circle is toward the shorter 
length and material should not go any 
longer than 3,000 words. Rigid cutting is 
the rule here, too, and a query is a must. 
Some personality pieces on women in the 
news such as the ones on Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Ethel Barrymore, in recent issues, were 
assigned through queries. Price arrange- 
ments are made with each author and are 
not given out. Family Circle has now 
reached over 4,000,000 in circulation and is 
sold in 19 chains throughout this country 
and Canada. 


True, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. This leader in the men’s field has 
been overstocked of late, but is now wide 
open once more for material. No fiction 
here, but lead articles on figures in sports 
or the business world, are wanted right 
now. One in an upcoming issue is about 
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Looking 
for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 
Booklet 


It's Free. 








VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
AA. In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


LITERARY 
AGENTS, NOTE: 
Vantage Press in- 
vites manuscripts 
of merit from tit- 
erary agents. On | 
all such mss. ac- 
cepted and pub- 
lished under our 
cooperative plan, 
it is our regular 
practice to pay 
the agent ten per 
cent of the con- 
tract price. 
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1955 Book Sales Hit $500,000 Mark As VANTAGE 
PRESS Registers Greatest Retail Volume In Its History 





Another Vantage Sellout! 


A deeply moving and _ incisive 
novel by Lillian len, And On- 
ward, My Daughter, exhausted its 
large first edition less than three 
months after release of the book. 
It has 538 pages and sells for $3.95. 
This work is the first major liter- 
ary effort of Lillian Allen and has 
already established her as a figure 
of genuine promise on the Ameri- 
can literary scene. 











2 Vantage Titles Chosen 
by Travel Book Club 


Both the October and December selec- 
tions of the Travel Magazine Book 
Club were outstanding Vantage Press 
titles. Memoirs of a Consul, by Bart- 
ley Yost, recounted the author’s varied 
experience in the U. S. consular serv- 
ice over a period of thirty years. This 
was the October selection. 
A_ dramatic account of Far Eastern 
adventures and travel, These Awak- 
ening Lands of the East, by May 
aoe oe Eells, was chosen for 
Travel Book Club members in De- 
cember. The seiections bring not only 
added prestige to these authors, but 
also additional royalties. Is your book 
ready for publication? Let us see it! 





Items of Interest 


White Cap And Prayer, the autobiog- 
raphy of Teresa Nelson, a former Filip- 
pino nurse, was launched at a highly 
successful autograph party at Powers, 
a leading book outlet in Minneapolis. 
The store sold 107 copies on the first 

y ... A four-column review in the 
Albany Times-Union heralded Robert 
C. Newbold’s The Albany Congress 
And Plan of Union. It was written by 
former Albany Mayor John Boyd 
Thacher . . . Permission has been 
granted to the Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for the trans- 
lation into braille of Harriet Rossiter’s 
juvenile, The Twin’s Birthday Sur- 
prise. . . . Chicago’s leading radio sta- 
tion, WLS, features Doctor Monkey 
And His Jungle Friends on its School 
Time Series. In a recent half-hour tele- 
cast, Maine’s NBC television outlet, 
WCSH-TV presented sections of three 
other Vantage juveniles—Sambo The 
Crow, The Red-Headed Elf, The Cat 
Nobody Wanted. 





Vantage President Flies 
to Europe, Arranges 
Foreign Editions 


On a recent air trip to Europe, es- 
pecially planned for the purpose, Alan 
F. Pater, Vantage president, person- 
ally arranged the sale of foreign publi- 
cations rights on a number of Vantage 
titles. Mr. Pater approached leading 
publishers of England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland and Norway. 

Contracts were immediately signed 
for both a British and a German edi- 
tion of the Vantage best-seller, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, by Marley Cole. 

The British edition of the Cole book 
will be brought out by George Allen 
and’“Unwin, Ltd., of London, for sale 
and distribution in the United King- 
dom; the German edition will be pub- 
lished by Rudolphsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, for distribution in West 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 

Negotiations are still under way for 
other European editions of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses as well as for foreign publi- 
cation of other Vantage top seliers. 


‘The European publisher,” Mr. 
Pater reported on his return to New 
York, “is hungry for good American 
books, both fiction and non-fiction. We 
sold more foreign rights in 1955 than 
ever before, and I believe we'll do as 
well in 1956. This is another unusual 
aspect of Vantage’s service to its au- 
thors.”’ 


Vantage Now Leads All 
Co-operative Publishers 
In Book Sales 


New York, N. ¥Y.—Sales figures just re- 
leased by irwin Winehouse, Sales Man- 
ager, show that more books were sold 
by Vantage Press in 1955 than by any 
other co-operative book publisher in 
the country. The retail value of Van- 
tage Pros books sold in 1955 reached a 
total of $500,000, the result of ex- 
anded sales activity in the United 
tates and abroad. 


Cole Best-Seller Tops The List 


Leading the parade of Vantage best- 
sellers was Marley Cole’s Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, which went through three 
printings and sold over 90,000 copies. 
Other first-edition sell-outs in 1955 in- 
cluded And Onward, My Daughter by 
Lillian Allen, Lara B. Cluff’s novel 
The Gods Cry, Torrid Teens by David 
O. Wilderness, and Dr. John C. But- 
ton’s Hope and Help In Parkinson’s 
Disease. 

Many publishers are reluctant to make 
sales figures public but, as Vantage 
President Alan F. Pater recently ex- 
plained, ‘‘We feel that new authors 
interested in our co-operative publish- 
ing plan should be told that Vantage 
Press does a thorough selling job. Our 
sales figures speak for themselves.” 


If you would like more information 
about Vantage Press and how it can 
publish, promote and sell your book, 
fill out the coupon below and mail it 
today. 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA 


Type of Book 


Number of Words (Approximate) 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28) 
(In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your co-operative publishing plan. 


(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 





FREE! 
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Korean doctor Sammy Lee who won out 
in the Olympics, but lost to prejudice on 
two counts, first when he tried to rent a 
house in California, and second because of 
his “half-pint” size. “Men Come Out of 
the Dog House,” by Donald Cooley, illus- 
trated by Partch, is a humorous answer to 
Ann Delafield’s “Bed and Bored” which ap- 
peared a couple of months ago. It’s about 
frigidity in women and the reason why— 
as men see it. Story lengths average be- 
tween 4,000 and 7,000 words—must be true 
and definitely male slant. The man is al- 
ways the boss! Editor Douglas Kennedy 
says that book lengths run to 20,000 words 
but should be queried about first. One 
story in the current issue reads like the 
wildest fiction. It’s an unpublished and true 
account of the six or eight (the number 
varies) Nazis who invaded America via 
submarine and landed on Montauk, Long 
Island, and on a lonely stretch of beach in 
Florida. It tells how one of them had to 
beg J. Edgar Hoover, and everybody else 
for that matter, to listen to his story—it 
was too fantastic to be believed. Andrew 
Hecht wrote it and True would surely like 
to see more as good. “Life and Death of 
a Stone Age Savage” about the Aborigines 
of Australia is typical of the picture-stories 
True would like to see more of, too. Bill 
Mason, Jr., is editor of this department. 
Boats, fishing and cheesecake are other sub- 
jects for articles and picture stories for this 
he-man publication. Humor is a most 
sought after but seemingly elusive quality 
wanted by True and most of the men’s 
magazines. 


Modern Romances (Dell Pub. Co.) 261 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Henry 
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Malmgreen has certainly upset the apple 
cart in the Confession field with his con- 
stant and continuous offers of more and 
more money for good stories. The last, “Re- 
stricted Subject Contest,’ which, inciden- 
tally, has been extended, offers a bonus of 
$400 for the best teenage story received in 
the contest period. Besides “Restricted Sub- 
ject Contests” there is a continuous annual 
contest which is luring good confession writ- 
ers away from other magazines. The contest 
is divided into four quarters with annual 
awards of $1,000, $500, and $250 for each 
(plus 100 consolation prizes) and an annual 
award of $1,000. Mr. Malmgreen explains 
the point system in a newsletter which goes 
to all who submit. Every manuscript is con- 
sidered for the annual contest whether it is 
directed to it or not. Meantime, he is open 
for all kinds of material and cites two good 
examples in the current issue. They are, 
“I’m Boss in This House,” about a man 
who was brought up in a family of women 
and reacts later in married life by being 
excessively dominating; and “His Blood is 
on My Hands,” the story of a negro boy 
who was lynched in the South. Two really 
powerful stories. 

Here’s a new outlet for energetic writers 
who can turn out thoughtful, self-help arti- 
cles of 2,000 to 3,000 words. The F. A. 
Holland Company, 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y., is a market for all kinds of 
service pieces, slanted for both men and 
women, which pertain to everyday living. 
Subjects can be on anything under the 
sun—health, thrift, balancing the home 
budget, saving for vacations, hobbies, sports, 
simple economics, or raising the baby. Any- 
thing and everything that is of interest to 
the average person. The main theme is 
service; to inspire, or make the reader want 
to take advice, build something or go some- 
where (near). Language should be simple 
and direct, such as, “Do people understand 
you when you speak?” which is the lead 
in an article entitled “Good Speech.” Rates 
are ten cents a word with a minimum of 
$250 paid on acceptance. Writers should 
send in a very brief but thorough outline 
of the idea they have in mind. These arti- 
cles are made up into booklets and dis- 
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tributed free to employees of large indus- 
trial plants. The average person is one 
who would not care to know “how to run 
a motor launch,” so don’t write about that. 
He works hard and gets paid well, but 
with his nose to the grindstone “How to 
Go to Paris cheaply” would not be much 
use to him either. He might just like, “You 
Can Make Art Your Hobby,” which the 
company has recently published, or maybe 
even “What You Can Invent Over the 
Weekend.” 


Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. One of the brightest stars in the 
men’s field, Saga continues to increase 
circulation by the simple formula of never 
deviating from their established policy of 
catering to men’s interests. Editor George 
O’Neal says that everything that goes into 
the book must have hard-hitting adventure 
as its theme, that armchair readers demand 
excitement as much as those who make 
their living dangerously. He says, “We 
like adventure tales such as “The Ordeal 
of Captain Carlson,” about the man who 


tried so valiantly to save his ship two years 
ago, then lost it, while all the world ad- 
mires his courage. “The Saga of Billy 
Mitchell,” by Jack Pearl, is another article 
we liked in the January issue. “I Stole 16 
Million,” by Herbert Emerson Wilson, is 
a book condensation, an autobiography of 
the top burglar of all time. These three 
pieces are all strong in excitement and 
typical of what our readers expect. We 
want material no shorter than 3,500, with 
average lengths about 7,000. Payment de- 
pends on the interest of the subject matter, 
and how much we like the treatment. 
Roughly it ranges from $200 to $500, some- 
times more; there’s really no set rate. We 
use one novelette in each issue which we 
call our “triple feature length,’ which 
should run between 10,000 and 12,000. 
Picture stories are also considered if they 
show interesting, offbeat scenes with authen- 
tic backgrounds. A good example is one we 
are including in a current issue on sand- 
hogs and the hazards and dangers of build- 
ing tunnels. It’s best to query on these first. 
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salable—and sold. 


sold two scripts each or more. 


TRY PC! - - - if you’re tired of writing complete scripts which just don’t sell. 
TRY PC! - - - if you want your errors caught and corrected the moment you make 
— 


TRY PC I - - « if you want step-by-step assistance in writing scripts which end up 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding new service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 











ing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the 
way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the 
client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list 
do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by 
step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give 
our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Collier's, The American 
Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, True 
Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal, 
and many, many others. Now we're ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaboration Is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, and the 
charge Is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


P.S. See SMLA’s regular ad, Page 12 this month. 











No fiction is ever bought for Saga, but arti- 
cles must read as excitingly as adventure 
in fiction. Queries save time. We give a 
quick reply on everything that comes in.” 


Leo Margulies, editor of The Saint 
Detective and Fantastic Universe is in the 
market for both magazines. He says he 
doesn’t want to give the plots away but 
writers should pick up the current issue out 
January 5th, and read “The Assistant Self,” 
by F. L. Wallace, and “The Skag Castle,” 
a good fantasy-humor story by Robert 
Sheckley, to get the slant. Both are in Fan- 
tastic Universe. For the Saint Detective, 
“The Patient Playboy,” and “The Half- 
Way Tree Murder” are good examples. 
Novelettes from 15,000 to 20,000 and short 
stories from 3,000 and up. Payment is ap- 
proximately 1c a word, for both magazines. 
Address manuscripts to King-Size Publica- 
tions, 471 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Suspect is a new magazine, put out by 
Royal Publications, at 47 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Larry Shaw is the 
editor and he is anxious to get good hard- 
hitting suspense stories right now. Two in 
the February issue are typical of the tough, 
fast-action tale he likes. “The Build Up,” 
by Richard Prather, and “The Shallow 
Grave,” by Bruno Fischer, can be read at 
one sitting. Average length, 3,000 to 5,000 
words. The two novelettes per issue run to 
about 15,000. 1c and up is the rate here. 
Infinity Science Fiction is another magazine 
put out by this company which Mr. Shaw 
also edits. The same word lengths in aver- 
age stories, a little longer, 20,000, for the 
novelettes. No taboos in sf here, they’re 


even using “earth” stories. “Internal Com- 
bustion,” an off-beat, on-earth suspense tale 
with a humorous robot as the hero, is a 
good example. Another one, “The Best 
of Fences,” by Randall Garret, is about 
space travel and alien invaders. For Infinity 
Science Fiction, writers should try to pro- 
ject current trends in civilization—modern- 
ize their backgrounds for 1956 reading. 
The same rates are paid by both magazines. 


Last-Minute News 


The organization of Fleet Publishing Cor- 
poration, a new book publishing subsidiary, 
was announced today by General Features 
Corporation of New York City. 

This is the first time a major newspaper 
feature syndicate has entered the allied field 
of book publishing. Fleet Publishing has 
offices in the Grand Central Terminal build- 
ing, New York City. 

The decision to enter the book publishing 
field was based primarily on the request of 
readers and editors for books by its 100-odd 
authors and artists. 

In forming Fleet Publishing, General 
Features hopes to accomplish two things: 
satisfy a manifest reader demand and fur- 
ther expand feature quality for newspapers. 

Fleet will not confine its publishing activi- 
ties to its own authors and artists. Manu- 
scripts will be accepted from all sources, 
written on any subject. Fiction will be given 
the same consideration as non-fiction. 

Produced in cooperation with well-known 
publishing concerns, the books now in print, 
or contracted for, include “Golden Years” 
by Tom Collins of the Chicago Daily News; 
“How To Have A Happy Child,” from the 
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EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s what I have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE. 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Box 57275 Flint Station Los Angeles 57, California 
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daily Child Care column; three different 
books of Sportsman’s Digest; “Why We 
Say,” a reprint book of the “Wilbert” daily 
panel, and several others. 

Many specialty books will continue to be 
published through other publishing houses. 
In addition, General Features will continue 
handling newspaper serialization of outside 
books having special value for newspapers. 

Specifically contemplated for Fleet’s 
roster are books on food, religion, health, 
science, astrology, sports, travel and music. 
Many of these will be written by General 
Features writers already on contract. 

Since Fleet will dip frequently into news- 
paper material to produce books, the new 
organization is staffed with personnel 
trained in both newspaper work and book 
publishing. 

One of the younger newspaper feature 
syndicates, General Features Corporation 
has experienced a meteoric rise in the syn- 
dicate business. Within 15 years it has be- 
come the leading independent feature syn- 
dicate in the world, with headquarters at 
250 Park Avenue in New York City. 





FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 
SONG SERVICE ‘ 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





WRITER'S PAPER KIT 


500 sheets bond paper, second sheets, 50 large 
Kraft envelopes and smaller manila return enve- 
lopes, carbon paper, folders, paper clips—at a 
bargain price of $6.20. 
Order from 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRHITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 


CHIEF GHOST your pilot. 
REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 
DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type mate- 
rial, slanted for any market. 
Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 








GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Mafterialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
BROWN HOLMES ... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such atiurs as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under ctr- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for 
RKO and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D Hollywood 28, California 




































MAKE 1956 YOUR YEAR OF SUCCESS 


I GIVE YOUR STORY brilliance, vitality and 
appeal, the touch of “fiction that sells.’" My 
double-value service includes—2000 words of 
detailed help plus 1000 words of collaboration. 


Prompt service: $5 (stories under 8000 words) 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Rd., W. Hartford 7, Conn. 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! My preparation of your stories and books will 
help you on the way to success as a writer. Send me 
your copy, no matter how rough it is, and I will polish, 
correct, edit, revise and put it all in excellent form 
for submitting to the editor or publisher. Carbon copy 
included. Write me for terms. 


LORENE M. ROSE 








Gower, Missouri 


FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc. ” a how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA s fre 
VANTAGE PRESS, “INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, specialize i in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For inform>‘ivu send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 V' itage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 














ARTICLES WANTED 


Must concern some phase of merchandising. 
Preferably illustrated. Rate will depend on 
amount of rewriting article requires. 


HAROLD F. PODHASKI 
4810 W. Quincy St. Chicago 44, Illinois 








**For the Editor’s Hi-Sight”’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High- Grade Magazine. and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 


rately. 
. PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 











Dear Confession Writer: 


If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in ‘cra Clinic. 


West-Northwest Markets 
(Continued from page 25) 


chased with articles at $5 apiece, articles 
bring 2c a word and fiction 2c a word. 
“Earlier this year our article on racial dis- 
crimination in housing won a top award 
from the National Council of Christians 
and Jews. It was “Look Who’s Moving In 
Next Door,” written by Mary Tobin Winch 
of Portland, Ore.” The poetry file is pres- 
ently overstocked. Currently in need of pic- 
ture stories of interest to Catholics although 
they need not be essentially Catholic in 
subject. 

Motor Trend, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Walter A. Woron, 
Editor. Motor Trend is slanted to the aver- 
age motorist, one who takes interest and 

ride in his car. “It has been difficult in the 
past for free-lance writers to understand 
our slant, but we always hope that the next 
one will,” editor Woron says. Maximum 
length: 2,500 words. Concise, crisp writing 
wanted. Up to $150 per article. “Queries 
are desirable, but we do accept articles 
without them,” Woron says. Exposé stories 
are our prime need at present, but they 
must be backed up with facts—in other 
words, we don’t want our freelancers to 
editorialize without darn good reason for 
doing so.” 

Motor Life, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Donald N. Werner, Editor. 
“Motor Life is a wide-open free-lance mar- 
ket, since two-thirds of the magazine nor- 
mally is made up from outside contribu- 
tions,” says Editor Werner. “Most of the 
major features are assigned to freelancers 
who have demonstrated their ability to do 
the kind of job we want.” No limits on 
story length. Everything is used—from two- 
column fillers to (literally) 20-page spreads 
on major topics. Base rate of payment is 
$30 per page and up, depending upon the 


I work closely with 


each writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginner's work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 


Sincerely, 
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Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5 Ave., N. Y. 36 
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importance, quality and difficulty of the 
piece. In general, concise writing is pre- 
ferred with heavy emphasis on photographs. 
Subject matter is anything involving cars: 
their design, performance and use. Greatest 
need is for interesting and unusual cars; all 
material must be on the enthusiast level and 
not aimed at the average car owner who 
simply regards his car as transportation. No 
limits on types of cars: race, foreign, sports, 
hot rods, classics, antiques or current pro- 
duction models. Motor Life never runs 
travel features, cartoons, verse or humor. 
Payment is promptly on acceptance and 
queries are suggested. 


Road & Track, 540 W. Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale, Calif. John R. Bond, Editor. 
Charles B. Gillet, Jr., Associate Editor. Still 
uses free-lance articles under 1,500 words on 
sports car subjects and technical data re- 
lating thereto. “Roughly, 75-80 per cent of 
our domestic editorial matter each month is 
free-lance work, but our foreign work is 
usually contributed by staff correspondents. 
4c a word; $4 per picture; $50 per cover.” 





“I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


The demand for non-fiction of all types—fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never greater. 
New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why editors 
are today telling hundreds of new writers why they'll buy 
their stories. Write right now to 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


I PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 
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Sh | | ITERS 
; 00 Send your songs or poems_ today. 

00” 


Music composed for your words. Rec- 

ords and copies furnished. Let us 

try to help you be a success in this 
ADVANCE field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ROYALTY 
PAID YEARLY 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’’ t a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








Digest. 


FREE The uclualle liachwre 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





sources for story material. 
will become salable. 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 

Tour writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 








MALIBU 





GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 

$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face") 
$ 5,000 from Rinso 

Seven Hawaiian Vacations 
Two Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

Nine $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
"SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 











Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER ? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn ae we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s fre 

VANTAGE PRESS, “inc. » 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Holly: wood 28. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
As You Like It 
MANUAL & ELECTRIC MACHINES 
20c PER FINISHED PAGE 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson St. Torrance, California 








A BETTER DEAL FOR YOU 


If you want your mss. sold send them to = t if they are 
salable we wiil sell them on a commission basi 

In event they are not salable, we will on ‘you how to 
make them more marketable. 

Market consideration fees: $2.50 for ms. to 7500 words, 
$5.00 for ms. to 15,000 words, Books to 180,000 words 
$25. 00. Fee refunded upon sale of any ms. 


CONCHO WRITER'S SERVICE 
P. O. Box 964 San Angelo, Texas 











Rod & Custom, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Spencer Murray, Edi- 
tor. Interested only in factual stories on the 
building of hot rods and custom-built auto- 
mobiles. Not over 1,000 words and full pho- 
tographic coverage should be included. Pay 
on acceptance. Usual rate is $15 per page 
and feature stories generally run to at least 
4 pages. “Technical articles are provided 
for us by a regular group of contributors 
and we do not wish to broaden this field at 
the present time,” Editor Murray says. 


Sunday Magazines 


Home Magazine of the Los Angeles 
Times, 202 W. First Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. James W. Toland, Sunday and 
Magazine Editor. With the beginning of 
1955 the size of this rotogravure supplement 
jumped up to a maximum 72 pages. The 
Los Angeles Times now has a Sunday cir- 
culation approximating 850,000. “This 
magazine has more than two million read- 
ers. For the most part, they know what they 
want and that’s what we give them,” 
Toland says. “In other parts of the country 
this may be hard to understand, but in 
Southern California homes and gardens, 
architecture and landscaping, interior deco- 
ration and furniture are the most important 
things.” 


“Home Magazine will consider material 
which is related only to homes, gardens, 
hobbies and living. This applies to architec- 
ture, decoration, landscaping 
and the arts and crafts as applied to their 
use in home beautification. Quality of writ- 
ing and photography must be on profes- 
sional level. Since Home Magazine keeps 
abreast of all contemporary work in the de- 
sign field.it keeps close to merchandising. 
There is little chance here for the amateur.” 


remodeling, 


The Portland Oregonian Northwest 
Rotogravure Magazine, Portland 1, Ore. 
John A. Armstrong, Sunday Editor; Ethel 


(Continued on page 74) 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, 
$1.00; book ms. $10.00; 


39 OCEAN STREET 
50 


‘Radio Story Editor’ 
thorough marketing-technique analysis, 


TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story. 
$3. 00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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My Two Cents 
(Continued from page 20) 


perience together. That experience is your 
story. 

That’s all I have to say. I think a really 
good story is a very tough thing to create. 
I think it takes long hard work, and a lot 
of guts. I don’t think there’s any short cut. 
And the short credo in this article is only 
the end point. Before what you’ve read 
in this article could be of the slightest use 
to you, you'll have written maybe five 
million words mastering the technique of 
word handling —which is quite another 
thing from creating. 

If I were to sum up the things a writer 
needs, I’d say: (1) he needs a desire to 
write which nothing seems able to quench, 
either success or failure, or diversion (2) 
he has to spend about ten years, at least, in 
false starts and in turning out reams of the 
written word (3) he needs enough money 
to carry him while the checks are few and 
far between (4) he needs a good wife or 
vice versa. : 









Can Offer You In 


489 Fifth Avenue 








JUVENILE WRITERS 


Don’t waste time sending your manuscripts around blindly. 
An experienced editor will test your work on children and 
will give you exact and expert advice. We act as agents 
for manuscripts that meet our standards. 


Send for rates and details 
COLBY MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Jean Poindexter Colby, Editor 
241 Greenwood Street Newton Center 59, Mass. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yoursong 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 17 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 


Metcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, California 








Lg 2, 
Youre Tuuited 
to participate in the workshop program of 
Mss. Lab. Magazine even if not a subscriber. 
No fee. Sub. $3. Sample copy 35c. 


M. HOWARD 


Box 242, GPO New York, N. Y. 











This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 


Publication Deserves Your Careful 


Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK BUBLISHERS, INC. 


Cooperative Book 






New York 17, N. Y. 













Writer’s 
Market 


General Magazines 


All Florida Magazine, 110 E. Washington St., 
Ocala, Florida. Issued weekly. Bill Gresham, 
Editor, writes that all material in this magazine 
is aimed at the inhabitants of Florida, native, 
adopted or transient. Articles should never be 
longer than 2,000 words, and should be illus- 
trated by photographs, if possible. All ma- 
terial should concern Florida or Floridians and 
should be definitely up-beat; nothing gloomy, 
grim or sad is wanted. A query first will save 
time later. No fiction or poetry is wanted at 
this time, but filler material in the form of short 
paragraphs about interesting sidelights of Florida 
people, places, flora, and fauna is wanted. Pix, 
whether submitted with article or with caption 
material only, are preferred in the 8x10 size, 
although 4x5’s are acceptable. Pays 2c per word, 
and $2 per picture, on publication. Reports are 
sent as soon as possible. 


The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. Joanie Dunn, Editor. Aimed at 
the suburban homemaker, articles may be on any 
subject pertaining to the home or home mainte- 
nance—that is, building, remodeling, decorating, 
gardening, food, home requirements and kitchen 
planning, home arts and crafts, children. They 
should be written in a friendly style—between 
2,000 and 2,500 words long. Occasionally uses 
filler material consisting of household hints and 
cartoons. Likes 8x10 or 5x7 pix submitted with 
manuscript, or with captions only. Payment is 
made on publication, and reports are within two 
to four weeks. 


Color Magazine, 427-A S. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia 47, Pa. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. L. Masco Young, Editor. The editor 
writes us, “While the readership of this maga- 
zine is largely American Negroes, it is also read 
by many in Asia, Africa, West Indies, South 
America, and Canada. We want features show- 
ing Negroes as part of a great world community 
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At Press Time—— 
Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


in business, industry, sports, entertainment, reli- 
gion, politics, science, education, culture, home- 
making, family living, etc. These should inform, 
incite the interest and leave the reader with the 
impression he has really gained something un- 
obtainable anywhere else.” Several departments 
are open for outside contributions of from 500 
words, up. Features should run between 1,000 
and 2,000 words. Fiction is new here and may 
be used permanently. Stories, from 1,000 te 
1,500 words, should lean strongly toward family 
life. Love, financial, and social problems (some 
adventure) dealing with Negroes from 18 to 25 
years are needed most. In all stories the pre- 
sented problem should be overcome. Uses 8x10 
pix as illustrations for manuscripts, and with 
captions only. Uses some verse, 10 or 12 lines, 
following the overall theme of the magazine. 
Payment is $35 to $75 for articles; 1¥%c a word 
($25 maximum) for fiction; $3 to $6.50 each 
for pix; no specific rate yet for filler material or 
verse. All payment is made on publication un- 
less arranged otherwise. Reports are usually 
within one week. 


Leathercraft News, 300 Throckmorton, P. O. 
Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas. This is a new 
market for free-lance writers and photographers 
edited by Arlie G. Belcher. The contributor 
should know something about leathercraft. Mr. 
Belcher writes, “All stories and pix must per- 
tain to leathercraft; most of them should be 
how-to stories, other success or news articles. In 
addition to the feature stories of 100 to 500 
words, we use paragraphs in the Tips & Hints 
column. Beginning with the January issue we 
shall have a ‘How To Sell’ department.’ The 
feature stories must be accompanied by pix, but 
material submitted to the Departments need be 
only a few words. These departments award 
a prize of $5.00 each month to the best entry; 
all other entries receive $1.00 each. Average 
payment for stories with pix is $5.00. Use- 
fulness to the reader is the main thing to re- 
member when writing for this market. A free 
copy will be sent upon request. All payment 
is made on publication. 
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New Republic, 1826 Jefferson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued weekly; 20c a copy; 
$7.00 a year. Helen Fuller, M. E., Editor, Uses 
material on politics, economics, philosophy, the 
popular arts, literature, in lengths between 1,800 
and 2,500 words, written to appeal to profes- 
sionals, students, and liberals. No fiction. Pub- 
lishes lyrical poems around 24 lines. Pays 2c 
per word for articles, and 50c per line for poetry. 
All payment is made on publication of material, 
or by arrangement with writer. Reports are in 
two weeks. 


The Optimist Magazine, 1721 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. Bernard B. Burford, 
Editor. This magazine, published for members 
of Optimist Clubs throughout the North Amer- 
ican Continent, desires articles not over 1,500 
words that will interest business and professional 
men in large and small communities. Subject 
matter may be business, economics, industry, 
science education, current events, and human 
interest. Photographs may be submitted as illus- 
tration for an article or for cover use, but not 
as a single photo for inside use. Cover photos 
should be 8x10 in size. Payment is 3c per word 
for text, $10 each for cover photos; made on 
publication. Reports within one month. 


Tiger, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago ay 
Ill. Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy;' $3.00 a 
year. Uses fiction and non-fiction up to 5,000 
words written to appeal to the young male adult. 
Unusual or risque features are desired. Also 
wants original cartoons and jokes, as well as 
fillers. Buys photographs, 8x10 glossies, to be 
used as illustrations for submitted articles, or 
with caption material only. Uses well written 
poetry that has great reader interest. Pays 5c 
per word for text; from $5 to $10 for photo- 
graphs either in series or singles; cartoon pay- 
ment depends on style. All payment is made on 
acceptance and reports are within five days. 


Book Publishers 


The Bethany Press, 2640 Pine Blvd., Box 179, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Publishes adult fiction, 40,000 
to 60,000 words, that has strong religious theme. 
Manuscript must show genuine understanding of 
Christian philosophy as taught by Jesus. Likes 
stories of personalities that have been changed 
through religious conviction. Does not publish 
teachings of a particular religious sect. Juveniles 
should have a strong historical background, and 
be written in the 20,000 to 40,000 word length. 
This company is also in the market for art work 
for four color worship bulletins: Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Palm Sunday and Easter. Royalty 
Payment for accepted material progresses with 
sales. Reports on manuscript are within 60 
days. Darrell K. Wolfe, Director of this com- 
Pany, sends us this additional note: “During 





VERSE 
WRITERS 


Major Greeting Card Company has 
several openings for versatile writers 


who can produce outstanding verses. 


e Permanent position 


e Good starting salary 


e Modern working conditions 


Submit samples of greeting card verses 


with resume and letter of application. 


Box J-4, Writer's Digest 











LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO ‘LISTEN and LEARN to 





SPANISH FRENCH 

GERMAN ¢ ITALIAN ¢ JAPANESE 

AODERN GREEK —any of 34 languages available 
for 10 DAY FREE TRIAL AT HOME 


pad» LINGUAPHONE—The World’s Standard Conversational Method 
You St a to SPEAK another language TOMORROW or IT COSTS 
YOU NOT NG! 
For just va Ege mK, Day you listen to Linguaphone’s Life-like 
Recordings. It is —AND FUN-——to learn another language AT 
HOME with Ling lana eat | sare, easy natural way you learned 
to speak English before you went to school. 
}UAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best native 
uage teachers a ye ur home. You hear both men and women 
spe ake about Bae ay atters in their native tongue. YOU under- 
stand — Yo SPEAK ‘correctly as they do. It’s like living in 
another country. 
That's why Linruaphone is used ‘round the world by educators, 
governments and bus.ness firms. More than a million home-study 
students of all ares. 





Send today for Free booklet, ‘“Passport To A New World,” 
that tells about Linguaphone and details on how you may 
obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language you 
choose on FREE TRIAL. 














= a uaphone enastonte. Phone: Circle 7- re 
76-016 Rock Plaza, New York 20, 


i ase send me: 

O FREE Book QO Eatormation on FREE Trial. 
No oblig ation, of cours 

Language interest 


Name 


m City Zo Stat 
The World’s Standard mes wnvers: ational Method 
For Over Half a Century 


Man ee ee me me ce se a a ee a ee a ee me ee oe we oe oe me od 
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the past year we have received an unusually large 
A PERSONAL SERVICE * number of rather worn manuscripts. The writer 
should ask himself three questions: ‘Is the manu- 
Planned for You! script up to date? Have I prepared the manu- 
24 years’ experience sheipi writers in publication, script in the best scholarly fashion? Is the manu- 
qnreen one Sv Gates. BT AILS script neat and clean?’ Our Instructions for Prep- 
ADELINE M. ALVORD aration of Book Manuscript will be sent upon 

1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. request.” 


' . . *4e 

| LL DO IT FOR YOU Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., 
Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Pell, the editor, 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. writes: “We are interested in good fiction and 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and Ae 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. non-fiction, 50,000 words and over, and prefer 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. to see an outline and a couple of chapters, as 
P. ©. Box 107 P ah HEIDEMAN Pere Pert, well as a short biographical sketch of the author. 
Sei edo Maca We pay an advance against royalties; and cor- 


respondence should be add d to the editor.” 
AUTHORS esp nce shou resse e editor 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY David McKay Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION York 3, N. Y. Kennett L. Rawson, Editor-in- 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for chief. This company is publishing the memoirs 

Quality yo Blend Rates of the Duchess of Windsor, and is actively in 

1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 the market for a larger than usual variety of 

substantial books to offer on its fall list with the 

Duchess’ memoirs. McKay is in the market 

WwW R j T E Ss @) N G Ss ? for any book which will sell to a general 

Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 audience and has few restrictions outside the 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips usual taboos of taste and the highly specialized 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW books which have a limited interest. Immediate 

Sample 25c—$2 per year needs include: books by important personalities; 

1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. books which interpret contemporary life and 

L_____ events; humorous or dramatic personal experi- 

ence stories; adventure and inspirational material 

GHOSTWRITER of all kinds; how-to and self-help books of not 

Over twenty years experience in mending writing too specialized a nature; popular science; sports; 

for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it books of general interest to businessmen; fiction 

for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- important enough due to content or name to 
respondence requires return postage. justify inclusion on a small fiction list; juveniles 

NATALIE NEWELL which appeal to any age group through the 
2964 Aviction, W. D. Miami 33, Florida teens. Usual royalty contracts. ‘ 


MANUSCRIPTS G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
neatly and accurately typed to specification; 50c/1,000 York 16, N. Y. Book length manuscripts of at 
words up to 65,000; 40c/1,000 words on book lengths least 60,000 words in the fields of contemporary 
over 65,000; other typing services rendered; rates on . f ° A = ‘ “ 
request. Mailed flat. period and historical fiction may be ogee 

LAVOLA DEAN This includes autobiography, biography, worl 

173 Howard Avenue, Phone 2-5649, Vallejo, Calif. events, and the world today, unusual personal 

adventures and experiences; exploration, Amer!- 

SHORTHAND IN cana. In fact, any good book on almost any 

Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words subject is welcomed for reading. No poetry, 

i . N bols; hi . Ui 7 : , 

poet ircagage caleba = wee, peng recat however, or essays. Payment is the customary 

Low Cost. 300,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- book contract and royalties, with advance against 
able. 33rd year. Write for FREE booklet to: i = 5 

royalties on signing of the contract. Reports 


apeedw7i. PUTT are within four weeks. 
Dept. 6701 WEEKS 


__ 55 W. 42nd Street, N.Y. 36 Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New 
~-~~AGOK WRITERS SC York 22, N. ¥. Publishes a general trade lis, 
; ficti on-fiction and ildren 
Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction weds sie eg books for chi 
book pave the way to success for you. My clients are of all ages, and college text books. Payment 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, ° . * 
and present your writings at their very best, for publi- is on a royalty basis, and the amount and time 
cation. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the : . “er . 
publisher. $1.40 per thousand words, carbon copy in- of payment varies with individual circumstances. 
Reports are usually made within three to five 
EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. _ a a, ee 
PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPS weeks after receipt of manuscript. 
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Tupper & Love, Inc., 1090 Capitol Ave., 
S. E., Atlanta 2, Ga. Publishes regular book 
length novels. Chief interest is in non-fiction, 
however. No poetry is wanted. Reports in ap- 
proximately two weeks. 


Ives Washburn, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Publishes general non-fiction, 
with particular reference to superior personal 
experience material. No how-to books are in- 
cluded. Serious fiction of distinction is published 
by this company. All material should be full 
book length. Usual book publisher’s contract, 
royalty basis, with a half advance on the sign- 
ing of the contract and half on publication. Re- 
ports in two weeks. 


Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, 
S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. A number of 
contests are conducted by this company solicit- 
ing religious books for children (through the 
junior years) and adults. For full information 
on their contests write directly for all available 
literature. Mr. T. A. Bryant, Book Editor, 
adds: 

“We also accept manuscripts for publication 
apart from contests. These manuscripts are usu- 
ally published on a royalty basis which can go 
as high as 10% of the retail price of the books. 
In other cases we buy the manuscript outright 
at so much a word or in the case of games and 
other items in that category we pay a certain 
percentage of the potential sale that we can 
visualize on the material. 

“Generally speaking, we require 8 to 10 weeks 
to report on manuscripts. We have a unique 
set up as far as reports are concerned in that 
we also try to give the author or agent con- 
structive criticism and at the same time con- 
crete reasons for turning down his manuscript, 
encouraging him to rewrite his manuscript, etc.” 


Business Magazines 


Food Mart News, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Charles H. Sandler, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Uses stories of successful Illinois grocers, aver- 
aging about 600 words. Payment is Ic per 
word. Purchases photographs, with payment de- 
pendent upon importance of the photo. Reports 
are within two wecks. 


Graphic, Standard Register Co., 626 Albany 
St, Dayton 1, Ohio. James F. Clarke, Editor. 
Issued monthly. This magazine is published 
primarily for employees in the four plants of the 
Standard Register Company. The Editor is in- 
terested only in material that shows the de- 
velopment or personal satisfactions of employees 
in their life, their homes, their jobs or hobbies; 
and material on activities of the company or its 
Products. Payment depends on individual agree- 








Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 
Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and_ revised by an 

expert Author and Editor. Individualized professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 


AVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN. MAG GAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 


FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N. Y., Box 16 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscript Typing and 
Composition Typing 


Reasonable rates 
ELENA QUIN N 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
PHONE: TOpaz 9-8285 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fia. 


IT'S TIME TO WRITE 


About JULY and mail it in JANUARY! Use IT’S 
TIME TO WRITE for sales-timing your writing to fit 
editors’ needs. The perpetual writer’s calendar that 
offers OVER 200 PROVED IDEAS for writer sales, the 
year round. Send $1 to 


IT'S TIME TO WRITE 
776 Broadway Denver 3, Colorado 
































NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER ? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are locking for hn 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 
poodles AA. It’s free. 
ANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 

stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 

drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 N. Gordon Stret Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS —SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








WHY PAY MORE? 
Reasonable Rates of 65¢ per M Words — 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 


NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3,000 words $2.50—7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hellywood 46, California 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 

TIN PAN ALLEY 














New York 19 








1650 Broadway (Dept. A) 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to oon new writers and help 
them gain recognition. you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, acs Stories, Play, Scholarly Work 
eats etc., _— how we can help you. Write today for 


or klet AA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 H viv od Blud., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond paper — free carbon; 
50c per 1,000 words; 
60c per 1,000 with corrections; 
plus postage. 
MRS. MARY ALICE DIXON 
4609 Pineridge Houston 9, Texas 





FINDING A 











YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
S 50 Line by line—including editing and 
rewriting where necessary. You also 
receive comprehensive information on 
your plotting, and analysis of your 
Per 1,000 ores material, characters, writing style, etc. 


Postage WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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ment, and is made on publication. Accepts 
photographs if they tie in with the submitted 
material. Reports within a week. 


LP-Gas, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Med Serif, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. This magazine is published for 
the liquefied petroleum dealer and distributor. 
Its key function is to bring to its readers feature 
articles and timely new reports covering every 
possible activity of the reader. This means pro- 
duction, transportation, storage, delivery, utiliza- 
tion, merchandising, safety, service, and installa- 
tion, operation, market data of LP-Gas and 
appliances and equipment which operate on 
LP-Gas. Likes illustrations with most stories. 
Pays 50c an inch for feature articles. Write the 


editor for leaflet giving full details to writers. 


Montreal Noma Notes, 5703 15th Ave., Rose- 
mount, Montreal, Que., Canada. William L. 
Smith, Editor. Issued ten times each year. Uses 
short articles of 500 to 750 words slanted to- 
wards interest of management-type readership. 
Wants human interest stories, oddities, office 
problems, trends, personal problems, true-fact 
stories, etc. The editor writes that he would 
also consider articles on business equipment 
shows, estate planning, insurance, business dress 
for office, good grooming, hobbies for executives, 
etc. Payment is $10 per article, on acceptance. 
Does not buy photographs. Reports within ten 
days. 


NADA Magazine, 1800 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Ray A. Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
monthly. It is the management magazine for 
new car and truck dealers. The editors are al- 
ways looking for fresh, new material that will 
help readers improve the management of thei: 
dealership. Some of the subjects covered include: 
Office Management—suggestions for streamlining 
office operations through new methods and equip- 
ment; service Operations—how dealers can in- 
crease profits through improved service methods; 
sales and merchandising—new ways to train 
salesmen, displaying automotive parts, showroom 
used car merchandising—Methods 
of appraising used cars (restrict to new car 
salesmen), record keeping, setting quotas, sales 
meetings; advertising—ideas on planning effective 
automotive advertising (radio, TV, newspaper 
on a local level. A free-lance writer has a bette 
chance to sell his material if it is based or 
actual dealership case histories, For an article 
approximately 1,000 words, pay is $75 on a 
ceptance. 

“We are always prompt in replying to inquirie 
from freelancers. However, the content of our 
publication is planned well in advance, and it is 
afer to query us on subjects before submitting 
finished articles.” 

Standard Torch, 910 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 80, Ill. Bob Baker, Editor. Issuec 
monthly. The editor writes us: “This magazin 
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is mainly staff written, although we’re not ad- 
verse to unusual articles (strictly non-fiction) 
about the oil industry concerning our company 
and/or its employees. There must be a com- 
pany tie-in in all cases. We buy far more photo- 
graphs than articles, since we are predominantly 
a picture magazine. We pay upon acceptance 
from $5 up for black and white glossy photo- 
graphs; from $50 for short feature articles.” 
Preferred pix are 8x10 black and white glossies. 
Reports are in one week. 

Super Market Merchandising, 67 W. 44 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Nathaniel Schwartz, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Wants leads on stories about super market mer- 
chandising. The story, itself, will be written 
by the editors. Also uses photographs as illus- 
trations. Payment depends on the value of the 
material. 


Contests 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. The Sidney 
Hillman Foundation will award prizes of $500 
each for outstanding contributions dealing with 
themes relating to the ideals which Sidney 
Hillman held throughout his life. Such themes 
would include the protection of individual civil 
liberties, improved race relations, a strengthened 
labor movement, the advancement of social wel- 
fare and economic security, greater world under- 
standing, and related problems. Contributions 
may be in the fields of daily or periodical jour- 
nalism, labor journalism, fiction, non-fiction, 
radio, and television, drama and motion pictures. 
All written contributions must have been pub- 
lished in 1955. Radio-television, drama and film 
contributions must have been produced under 
professional auspices in 1955. Submissions must 
be received not later than February 1, 1956. The 
material may be submitted by the author, his 
publication, or by anyone connected with it. 
Final scripts must be submitted in connection 
with radio, television, drama, and film awards. 
If possible, newspaper or magazine clippings 
should be submitted loose, not mounted. All sub- 
missions will be acknowledged, but the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation cannot be responsible for the 
return of any submission. A panel of judges will 
make the awards and its decisions will be final. 


No Longer in Business 


Smith, Inc., Publishers, 1008 Electric Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

Texas Livestock Journal, P. O. Box 1469, San 
Antonio, Texas, is still being published but no 
longer buys unsolicited material. 

For Boys Only, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York. 

Wide Open, 339 West Schiller Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 











I won’t be able to help you 


with confessions, juveniles, cartoon 
gags, songs, fillers or poetry. But I 
have sold plenty of all length fiction, 
articles and teleplays. So I can tell 
you how to improve your work and 
where to send it. As a member of the 
Professional Author’s League, I prob- 
ably know every magazine in this 
country, and as a reviewer I have 
learnd what sort of novels will sell 
and where. My fee is only six dollars 
for a book, or two dollars for any- 
thing up to 10,000 words. Plus return 


postage. 


CURTIS W. CASEWIT 
355 Lowell Blvd. 
Denver 19, Colorado 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 60 cents 
per 1000 words. Reinforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Salable Confessions 


PLUS 
Over cd PLOTS of stories published in 1955 in the Big 
Thr ‘Modern Romances, ‘True Confessions,” 
“*True Story”’ 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the fgg ienced writers and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing abil ore it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it_is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAG: AZINE S plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE East Lynn, Mass, 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 

PATRICIA M. GRUMAD 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 
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By Bob MacDonald 


(New York Correspondent) 


E TARRIED ONE night recently in Tim 

Costello’s, a tavern on New York’s 
Third Avenue that is to the news, ad and 
TV men what the Mermaid was to Bill 
Shakespeare and his cronies. Reason was 
a meeting with Bill Gammie, a bright, 
young free-lancer who gave up mechanical 
engineering with a major corporation for 
the less secure, but (for him) more satisfy- 
ing life of a television writer. Bill broke 
in as a comedy man (Bob and Ray among 
other credits) but recently made a transi- 
tion that would prove traumatic to a 
lesser man. He shifted, this past Fall, to 
the CBS-TV “Wanted” show: a tough, 
mince-no-words crime drama packaged by 
Walter McGraw. 

Gammie, when queried on just how he 
made the jump, replied, “I owe it to the 
openmindedness of McGraw. To him there 
was nothing incongruous in the change 
from comedy to tragedy. He recognized 
basic relationships between them and al- 
lowed me to do a trial script.” 

Bill wrote the next thirteen, but when 
pressed, could not come up with an infor- 
mative word on how one picks off these 
choice assignments. He merely paraphrased 
the old saw about being in the right place 
at the right time, which appears to be mid- 
town New York City, 1956. 

The student of dramatic construction 
might study the “Wanted” format for les- 
sons in method. The basic premise is that 
the cases of criminals at large are docu- 
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mented. Repeat: documented. No actors 
are used. As Gammie explained it, the 
writer “has his hands tied,” since he is 
given a finite set of dramatic elements to 
put on film. He cannot re-write them but 
must exploit them to the fullest or fail. To 
add to the confusion, an occasional witness, 
overcome by the enormity of saying his 
piece on the video, will drop out. Obviously 
if the footage has been shot and the crew 
is on the plane back to New York, tension 
mounts at McGraw et Cie. 

The above problems, akin to producing 
a perfect sonnet, pale, however, when one 
considers that diligent law officers, per- 
haps goaded by the coverage, have appre- 
hended the protagonists of “Wanted” on at 
least three occasions this season, in each 
case after a film was in the can and ready 
for air. At such times Gammie finds himself 
in the paradoxical position of hailing the 
forces of Good, while sitting over a hot 
copy pad (he Doesn’t Type) to turn out 
a rush job limning the forces of Evil. 

The author of the above troubled works 
has observed that the local police groups 
queried by McGraw researchers proved co- 
operative in most cases. Either that or they 
would have no part of the project. Bill 
further observed that, “If you ever have 
occasion to talk to police on a crime story, 
do not necessarily take the police point of 
view, as most law-abiding laymen naturally 
would. It will often tend to hinder or 
slant the drama you are building.” 
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“Matinee” 


Applied and well-written human motiva- T. V . S T A R V E D 
tion (The Play) still seems to be the thing, t 
if “NBC Matinee Theatre” is any measure F OR Ww R { T E R Ss! 
—and measure it must be this season, since Now Break Into Booming, Top-Paying 
as late as the date these lines were filed, Medium With Practical Home Course: 


Guid of America, announced in New Yo | WWIRETING for 
wen before complete 1955 scores were in, | ‘TELEVISION 


New York video writers alone showed over he Side. Munthe OY cpwath cedimektion, 


a 90% increase in income over last year. Fox Studios, successful novelist, short story 
Herbert credits “Matinee” and increased writer 


film production for the amazing upturn. Learn Step-by-Step In Spare Time: 
A perusal of a “Matinee” run-down on | e How to use “Master 

scripts they have purchased reads as anony- . Formula” in TV writing 

mously as that telephone directory in your ee Snes aie 


how to motivate them 

home town would look to the other 160- 467 character types 
illion. list are effective for TV 

plus million The = = - “t " 292 choice locales for 

original, if little known, people in the oe dees 

writing trades and they are selling their 102 plot situations 

scripts to a market that pays better than readily salable to TV 


ideas, short-cuts, tips 
average and offers a network showcase hard and techniques on 


to beat. In case the monetary and prestige writing TV dialogue, 
advantages are not enough for any zealot, continuity, description, 


fs i i character development 
may we add that the list is spiced with | -ompreTE GUIDANCE, From Comedy to 
internationally known by-lines whose work | Drama—Dialogue, Plots, Soap Opera, Ju- 
has been adapted for the medium. Henry venile, Commercials, etc. . . . Includes 5 


James, Edith Wharton, T. S. Eliot, Sin | orn ee eee enemine Every Detail 
clair Lewis and James Thurber are among How to write TV COMEDY: 7 types, how to pick a situa- 


; : . len. Saw t 4 .. how t 

the contributors to this full-color series from write FUVENTLE shows: S"iypes, tips on what kia shows 
. needs, what children want, what 

Hollywood, live on NBC-TV. to write 'S types of AUDIENCE. PARTICIPATION’ pro. 


grams: those that click, those that flop, your biggest op- 


; ey yortunit th ter’ le, ete. how t te TV 
A communique from NBC Press Depart- | gortuniey,, the writers, role, fe A: “COMMERCIALS, 


ment follows in Market News Section. DRAMA: sample “‘black out,” ideas TV needs right now, 


how to write for the female audience, what to avoid, how 
to write soap opera episodes, the ending; cracking the com- 
mares writing field, what commercials cout have, most 

- effective way to write a commercial, jingles, etc. ... 
News Of Writers ADAPTING SHORT STORIES: sample story, explanatory 
notes, actual shooting script we, notes, comments, help- 


is is i bas Q ful hints and ideas, etc... . ITING FOR TV FILM: 
This 1s in the plenty of room at the top what to write, method of script presentation, technique of 


category. Gore Vidal has quit the TV writing a shooting script, 11 camera pacts. 5 differences 


petwenn. live and film writing... P/ SCALE 


; ; 9 2 SCRIP how to protect your rights . . . how to sell 
medium, allowing that next season's 90 your material . how to present it... 106 TV-Term 


minute framework might lure him back. | #!9%s#F - - - complete index. 
° a Rs : " “—_ outstanding . . Clear, authoritative and Gorenghiy 
His contention is that interested (i.e. com- usable.” — Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor & Publisher, 
v2 f P : ; uthor and Journalist Magazine. 
mercial) parties, like ad agencies, resist J Just Sl in coupon and mail 
really original material. If Vidal-quality men Use Free 10 Days! ; for trial copy of 
y original material. idal-quality “WRITING FOR TELEVISION.“ Use ‘ts tested idess aid 


case : a a. methods, its valuable guidance and techniques, with our 
are giving up, quo vadimus? This is In the compliments. See for yourself how it will help you break 


into the profitable, writer-hungry TV market — how you 


“All of Us” category. It seems the inten- will earn prestige and big money. Send coupon now! 
tion of the Writers Guild of America to mc"""""""USE 10 DAYS FREE-~--~--~-~-~-~ 

‘ ° e Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. 6010-Al 
get all radio, TV and motion picture men Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

: : S FREE EXAMINATION “Ww f 

under one huge plastic bubble by mid- Teva In 10 days I'll either ry ig ed 
1956. Negotiations toward this end all well small postage, or will return book and owe nothing. 
along the way, with many contract cate- 
gories already set. Good news if you write 
free-lance radio-TV, film arrangements to 
follow. 








ee 


Save. Send $6.95 with this coupon and we pay postage. 
(Same return and refund privilege.) 








TV NEEDS WRITERS 


Here is a quick inexpensive way to break 
into Television writing. The TV script pattern 
with its authentic half-hour ‘‘audio-video”’ cued script, 
ives you a clear, simple step by step pattern to follow. 
NLY $2.00 with money-back guarantee. (Includes TV 
Script Market List.) I 


The Danian Company, Pound Ridge 11, N. Y. 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 


715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 

















MUSIC SERVICE 


By America's largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 


TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training? 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 
return postage 
DORIS MILATZ 
Detroit 19, Michigan 


FINDING A 
PUBLISHER? 





16270 Lamphere 











NO LUCK 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 


them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my Services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE Si TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor. juvenile stor'es, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample, 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to 
. 
J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Dd. Glendale, California 








What's in c name? 
Shakespeare knew—you better know too 
if you want 
your fiction characters to sound convincing! 
end $1 for 
2000 first names—male and female 
(from A to Z) 


HAIDEE MELROSE 








P. ©. Box 632 Salt Lake City, Uf. 
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This is in the Walt McGraw category 
outlined at the top of this essay. The 
producer continues in form, hiring men he 
feels qualified, although to more stuffy pro- 
ducers their credits might not seem the 
ideal. Leon Tokatyan, former WNBT (old 
call letters for the NBC New York TV 
outlet) producer-director, now a staff 
scripter for “Wanted.” 


Markets 


Television writers—those who've arrived 
and those still hopeful—can begin slanting 
material for NBC-TV’s new full-hour, five- 
day-a-week dramatic show, ‘Matinee 
Theater.” With an Olympian appetite for 
material, “Matinee” is gobbling up five long 
scripts per week and is currently the in- 
dustry’s best market for dramatic writing. 

Two story departments—one in New 
York and one in Hollywood—handle ma- 
terial for the show. With offices in New 
York, Ethel Frank heads the story staff 
She is supported by Peter Kortner, senior 
story editor in Hollywood. Interviewed at 
‘““Matinee’s” busy Hollywood offices the 
other day, Kortner said he and his staff are 
eyebrows-deep in one of the biggest script- 
handling jobs of all time. 


Most of the “Matinee” material is sub- 
mitted by literary agents, Kortner said, but 
NBC hasn’t withdrawn the latchkey for the 
free lance or beginning writer. 


“We're always looking for the over-the- 
transom writer,’ Kortner says, “the guy 
who springs up from the sidewalk with a 
real story but, as far as we’re concerned, 
he’s still a myth. Nearly all of our stuff 
comes from writers with some kind of back- 
ground. There’ve been a few sleepers like 
Mort Thaw, the New York real estate sales- 
man, who’s done three shows for us so 
far, but most of the stuff is from the pros.” 


Any literary material can provide the 
basis for a “Matinee” show. Novels and 
short stories as well as legitimate stage 
plays are gone over by the story depart- 
ment to see if they can be re-worked for 
“Matinee,” and many of the shows to be 
presented during the program’s first month 
were adapted from previous television greats 
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like “Dark Possession,” the Gore Vidal 
creation that got rave notices. 

Kortner doesn’t try to read all scripts 
himself. His readers go through them, read- 
ing every line. They synopsize for Kortner 
those that have ‘“Matinee” possibilities. If 
the synopsis appeals to Kortner he reads 
the entire script and purchase, at rates con- 
sistent with the National Writers Guild, 
may follow. 

“There’s no shortage of material,” Kort- 
ner says, “but even so we’re always on the 
lookout for something new and original.” 

Only 10 of the 100 scripts received by 
“Matinee” each week reach Kortner’s desk; 
the other 90 die in the reader’s arms. Still, 
it’s a worthwhile market for which to aim. 
The show will use better than 200 scripts 
per year. 

Asked what kind of dramatic fare 
“Matinee” would buy, Kortner offered 
short, simple advice: “Watch the show.” 


“Front Row Center” will take the air on 
Jan. 8, over CBS-TV. Similar in format to 
“Climax,” on the same network, the show 
will demand top quality work, originals and 
adaptations of major works. No doubt top 
name stars will be cast, since the series will 
originate in Hollywood. Prices should be 
high. East Coast contact is Don Moore, 524 
W. 57th Street, New York City. 


Here, for a refreshing change, is a market 
out of both New York and Hollywood. A 
series of fifteen minute telefilms about 
careers in Community Health, like nursing, 
laboratory work, etc., needs experienced 
scripters for the series, which is to be shot 
on location in Tennessee. Price should be 
$250-300 per script. Contact Sam Orleans, 
211 W. Cumberland Ave., Knoxville 15, 
Tennessee. 


“The Ernie Kovacs Show” has just com- 
menced (Dec. 12) on the NBC-TV air each 
weekday morning. Jac Hein, longtime Ex- 
ecutive Director of “Today,” has taken over 
producer chores. Format is subject to some 
shaking down, although it might bear sim- 
ilarities to Steve Allen’s “Tonight” series. 
(Kovacs recently subbed for Steve, a stronger 


factor in getting him this show.) As may be 
seen by turning on the set, the program 
features in the main the Kovacs brand of 
zaniness. If you have a flair for that sort 
of thing it should get a fair hearing in court 
with Mssrs. Kovacs and Hein. The doubters 
might recall that Steve Allen took on the 
“TV Wonder Babies” Carol Honig and Lois 
Balk after they submitted free-lance sketches, 
Although NBC-TV, New York, should prob- 
ably do for an address, the show lists 1270 
Sixth Avenue as its official headquarters. 





TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 


EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


No Scripts Please! Query First! 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


TOP PRICES 


RADIO-TV JINGLES 
MUSIC IS NOT NECESSARY 
It’s the words that SELL the product. The JINGLE 
GUIDE can help you write ’em & sell ’em. It tells you 
what advertisers want in their JINGLES & lists hundreds 
of products & buyers who use JINGLES. $1.00 and fully 
guaranteed. 


The Danlan Company, Pound Ridge 1, N. Y. 


UNKNOWN WRITERS WANTED 
A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . .. For Writers 
New York and Hollywood Television markets demand- 
ing new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 
ee FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERV- 


5540-A Hollywood Bivd. 


TV vs. THE SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer a practical, 
down-to-earth course in either TV tech- 
nique or short story writing. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue’ Fiushing 55, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me information on: 























Hollywood, Calif. 








0 Writing for television 
J Writing for magazines 


Name .... 


Address ... 

















cartoonist cues 


By Pat Fulford 


ANY CARTOONISTS are doing themselves 
M out of quite a bit of extra income 
by not mailing to the $5 and $10 markets. 
They maintain that a five or ten dollar 
okay barely covers the postage and that 
there’s no prestige in appearing in a trade 
magazine or a house organ. 

This unprofessional attitude is very short- 
sighted according to many editors of the 
smaller magazines. Sam Bierman for in- 
stance, of Crestwood Publications, says, “I 
use plenty of cartoons in my four bi-month- 
lies, as many as 80 per issue. I pay $10 
for inked roughs good enough to print. The 
cartoonist doesn’t have to do a thing for 
me except put a batch in the mail. Even 
though some of the gags I may like best are 
not drawn to my specifications, and I have 
to turn them down, every cartoonist has 
some drawn to the size I can use. Most of 
the top notchers draw in ink, so they print 
up fine. The leading magazines can’t use 
them all, so what are cartoonists going to 
do with gags after they’ve been around? 


“People get the impression that because 
locals call on me, the beginner hasn’t got 
a chance. That isn’t true simply because 
the top men don’t come my way when the 
going is good. They wait until they miss out 
a couple of times at their regular markets, 
or the editor takes a vacation—then I see 
them. 


“But the beginner who may have had 
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one or two small sales, who hasn’t the 
courage to submit to the major magazines, 
sends his work to me month after month. 
I have a chance to see his improvement as 
he goes along, and if his drawing is up to 
standard and his gags acceptable, he gets 
my okay sometimes over the “name” guy 
who leaves me flat when he doesn’t need 
me. 

“I’ve been editing cartoons for many 
years and my standards are high, but shaky 
drawing doesn’t make me turn thumbs 
down on the beginner if I can detect 
enough talent in a man’s work. There are 
several top men appearing in the leading 
magazines and in the ads, who were glad 
to get a $5 okay just a few years ago. 
Their stuff was just as bad as many of 
the anxious beginners of today, but they 
learned their trade by hard work and de- 
serve the place they've made for them- 
selves. 

“One man in particular, Clyde Lamb, 
has now reached the top of his profession 
with a syndicated strip and regular appear- 
ance in all the leading magazines. I came 
across some early Lamb cartoons the other 
day. He always specialized in big noses— 
but his first cartoon characters had noses 
bigger than their bodies. I get the same 
feeling looking at them now as I did then 
— there was action and wit in Lamb’s 
work—everybody was running at top speed 
in all the gags, and all of them, men, 
women and children, carried a ten pound 
nose in front of them. Lamb has reduced 
the noses a little bit in 1956, but they’re 
still his trademark. 


“If I have any advice to give to the 
beginner, it’s this—don’t worry if an editor 
or another cartoonist tells you to take a year 
off and learn to draw. You can do it in 
months if you’re bound and determined 
to learn how. It’s a question of constant 
practice, nothing more than that. To 
begin with, you can draw some—otherwise 
you wouldn’t even try to get into the busi- 
ness of cartooning. And anything you can 
do fairly well you can develop to the point 
where someone will consider it professional 
enough to buy. It takes guts, time and 
energy and there will be many disappoint- 
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ments, but if you really want to make 
money at it you can. 


“The advice I’m giving to beginners 
should not be interpreted to mean that I’m 
inviting rank amateurs to submit their 
efforts. If a beginner has not been pub- 
lished anywhere at all, I won’t buy his 
work either. A beginner submitting to me 
must have had several published cartoons to 
his credit, otherwise he can save his postage. 
All the advice I have for the beginner is 
in this article, so do not deluge me with 
letters saying, “I’ve read your remarks, 
etc., and wish you would tell me more.” 
I won’t—the letters will go unanswered. 
But to the guy who has sold even “The 
Daily Bugle” four or five times, (if his 
father isn’t the editor) and has gotten 
some encouragement from other markets, 
who is dedicated to becoming a cartoonist 
—TIll buy from you if you’re any good.” 


Sam Bierman’s magazines are, Broadway 
Laughs, Army Laughs, Dolls & Gags and 
Army Fun. All are bi-monthlies and sub- 
jects are entertainment, radio, TV, theatre, 
music, sports, night clubs and mild girly 
gags. Mr. Bierman buys cartoons as is 
when they are drawn vertical, up and down 
the page, in ink. Nothing sexy or offensive 
gets into his books. He also uses 100 to 
300 word fillers at $5 a page, and one and 
two line anecdotes at 50c a line. Humorous 
verse up to 8 lines is also used. He is one 
of the nicest editors with a very keen 
eye for a good gag—so don’t send him any 
sloppy work or old gags. Very prompt pay 
here, too. The address is Crestwood Pub. 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 


Further amplification on cartoon books 
has just come in from editor Donald A. 
Wollheim of Ace Books Inc. He says, “To 
stem the deluge of cartoons from all direc- 
tions as a result of your last mention of our 
requirements, I want to point out that we 
do not pay $2,000 and have never done so. 
We pay $1,000 which is our standard rate 
for these books. Naturally we want name 
cartoonists for them—not Joe Doaks, ama- 
teur. It takes quite a number of appear- 
ances in the major publications to acquire 
a name in the cartoon field—but those are 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrated 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS °° ¥- 232-3... 1 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electrie Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy Corrections—65c per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television-Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE : 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 


“‘How to Make Money with 
-, Simple Cartoons’ 

= 2 book everyone who likes to draw 

Stlieation Sianply addons | SOSe | 


\EZARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 821 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

















We Are Always Buying 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS ¢ JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Steady Market © Fast Action © Prompt Payment 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


PUBLISHER? 
Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 


lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s free 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 











VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9091/2 First Street Sandusky, Ohio 











NOW! A Complete Course in Cartooning. 12 Lessons, 
one each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH 
in every issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
MARKET LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct from the heart of the wanesias publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm Teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "'My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction"' 
1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper 
One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c Per Thousand Words 


MARIE E. PIERCE 


P. O. Box 1143 Pedro Valley, Calif. 
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Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D > ere New York 36, N. Y. 





- PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 








1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 
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the people whose books will sell. I wish to 
report also, that we now have enough in- 
dividual cartoons which have come by the 
truckload, to make up, if we so desired, 25 
cartoon collections the size of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica—and consequently we are 
thoroughly overstocked. We do not want 
any more batches, and probably will not 
ask for cartoons for at least the rest of the 
year.” 


Late Cartoon News 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 8th Ave., 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. Buying will not start until 
February. Hold batches until then. Sophis- 
ticated gags with big city slant, domestic 
situations, etc., at $75 on acceptance. Ad- 
dress batches to Dorothy Pabst. High 
standards here. Get a copy if you don’t 
know their slant. 

Chrysler Magazine, Box 2456, Detroit 31, 
Michigan, is a limited market for good car 
gags. John B. Meagher edits this monthly 
throwaway and pays $40 for general and 
auto gags. Finishes required. 

Gourmet, Hotel Plaza Penthouse, N. Y. 
22, N. Y. Ruth Beck is now in charge of 
screening cartoons. All gags must have a 
food background and can be set in restau- 
rants, vacation and hotel spots. $20 on 
acceptance for the inked rough. Black and 
white spots on the same subjects bring $10, 
on acceptance. Through the mail only. 


Flying, 366 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. Out of the market for some time, 
buying now seems to be slightly more 
active. Only aviation angles are bought 
here. From 4 to 6 used in each issue. Inked 
roughs okayed at $15 each. Good private 
and business flying gags mainly—no heli- 
copters at all. 

Modern Pharmacy (Parke-Davis & Co.), 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Same editor for many 
years, G. A. Bender, buys up to 8 gags for 
this quarterly. They must be slanted for 
retail pharmacists. Finish required, $15 
paid on acceptance. The editor empha- 
sizes “good drawing” and “no lampooning 
of the drug store.” 

Car Life, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Art Unger, missing from the scene for some 
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time, is back at the editorial desk once more 
and again looking at cartoons. He buys 
about 5 a month paying $7.50 to $10 for 
inked roughs. No old gags here, there’s an 
expert at the wheel. Fillers, with humor 
centered on the highway bring about $10 
too. 

Water World, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
L. A. 28, California. Here’s a new one pub- 
lished by Motor Trend Publications. Charles 
Genuit buys about 7 a month on anything 
to do with aquatic activities. He will pay 
$10 for good inked roughs. 

The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. Another 
magazine we haven’t mentioned before. 
Arthur P. Hutt wants fishing situation gags 
for this monthly, will use the inked rough 
and pay $15 for it. He says, “skip sex, sar- 
casm and time-worn situations. We don’t 
think these funny.” 

Weekend Magazine, 231 St. James St., 
W. Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Mr. Rich- 
ard E. Hersey is in charge here and says he 
uses four cartoons every week on general 
subjects, leaning toward family matters, 
and pays $25 to all for the good enough 
inked rough. He also buys spots, two black 
and whites, for $25. Payment on acceptance. 
Get International Exchange Coupons at the 
P.O. Don’t send American stamps to any- 
one in Canada—they are valueless. 


Better Homes © Gardens, 1700 Locust, 
Des Moines, Iowa. James K. Liston is the 
editor of this beautiful slick. He wants 
typical family situations in cartoons, and 
pays between $75 and $100. Good draw- 
ing is a must, and gags have to be pretty 
good too, to get the okay. A finish is re- 
quired. No amateurs need apply. Humor- 
ous verse, from 4 to 8 lines is bought at $10 
and used sparingly. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope is required here—don’t 
forget to include one. 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Miss Lois 
Harrison says the magazine is published 
every two weeks, that they use about 6 
cartoons an issue, pay $25 on acceptance 
and will use the inked rough if it is clear 
and in line drawing. Spots in black and 
white are also wanted at $15. Subjects 
should be general with a family slant. 


Poems on general subjects—2 to 10 lines 
at $5 to $15, with subjects more on Cana- 
dian doings wanted. 100 to 300 word 
humor pieces, $50. Poems and humor 
pieces up to 300 words go to another 
editor, Ian Sclanders, “Articles Editor.” 
Payment is quick on acceptance here. 

Earl Temple’s Gag Re-Cap which was 
reviewed extensively in these columns in 
the June issue has come out in a new, much 
more readable format. While it is still mim- 
eographed, it now has a bright orange cover, 
pages are 814 x 11 (44 of them), stitched 
together in booklet form. Temple tells us 
that his subscription list now includes all 
top gag writers. Subscriptions run $10 per 
year. Order direct from Earle Temple, 
P. O. Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 





HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


On Typing and Addressing! 
Quality Typing — Quick Service. 50c per 1,000 words 
plus postage. First 5 pages FREE on 50,000 words or 
over. FREE carbon. Envelope addressing $5 per M. 
Write now. 
QUALITYPING SERVICE 
104 East Main St. Gloucester, Mass. 











Sell the Scripts 
‘You Write! © 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success in 
Authorship." No cost or obligation. 
PDA: Junin whdgecbee Winds weed eebeetiis tcteesendss 
Address 

City ... 
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By Leo Shull 


HE GOOD spirRiTs are still battling the 
“Toes spirits both off and on the stage. 
On the stage, the devil is losing out in 
“Damn Yankees” and “Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter” and off stage, committees 
are being formed weekly to spread the 
theatre, increase the theatres, decrease 
prices, increase jobs—man, what a drag. 

As a theatre critic recently said: “Have 
you thought of the possibility that maybe 
Americans don’t like the stage?” 

It never occurred to us before, but I guess 
it is possible. 

Perhaps we ought to put a new kind of 
sign over theatre marquees, like “Free pea- 
nuts tonight”, or “Watch Katherine Cor- 
nell get it With a rod.” 


What evidence can we assemble that the 
American people do not like the living 
theatre? 


1. Most cities have razed all stage build- 
ings, to make sure no actors or shows 
can sneak in. 

. In order to get people to come to the 
theatre, you have to sell them charity 
tickets. After they pay for them, they 
look and see they: are supposed to 
appear on a certain day at a certain 


hour. It’s natural for them to assume 
they got a parking summons, so they 
go. Once there their relief causes 
them to fall asleep immediately. 


These are two quick thoughts on the 
subject. There must be more, we’re sure. 

Meanwhile, such organizations as ‘“Coun- 
cil For the Living Theatre”, “New Dram- 
atists Committee”, “Off Broadway Theatre 
League” and other such dreary titles are 
meeting, talking, writing letters to the 
editors. 

We have a release before us which starts 
off: “Some bright spots in a fairly gloomy 
picture of new playwrights emerged in a 
talk by the chairman of the play depart- 
ment of the (name deleted) Club. A heart- 
ening note was struck that Broadway 
managements are allowing young writers 
to attend shows as “production observance 
apprentices.” 

It may be heartening to them but it is 
hogwash to us. 

All organized efforts to advance play- 
wrights, the living theatre and the Ameri- 
can public we’ve attended drove people out 
in droves. We are tired of listening to dowdy 
women and well known failures explain 
what happened. We still recommend that 
playwrights set up their own theatres, even 
if it is in a local club or auditorium, pro- 
duce their own play and abscond with the 
funds before curtain time. 

You’ve got to do it yourselves, men. 

* * * 


Broadway has had a succession of hits, 
even though the season is still young. Fur- 
thermore, many shows with lukewarm criti- 
cal reception are doing well in boxoffice 
sales. The “off-beat” show is being well 
received this season, plays with sad endings, 
plays with all-talk, little action, and plays 
with a message. 

* * % 


Recently we have taken to investing in 
Broadway plays. We got some scripts to 
read and we found that the budgets for a 
one set, 10 character show run from $60,000 
to $70,000. If there are two sets and 25 
people, the cost is $100,000. Once a pro- 
ducer options a play, he spends every wak- 
ing moment phoning potential investors. 
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i the theatre gets two weeks rent in advance Used as texts in Colleges and Universities 
am- eae throughout the Country 
at somewhere around $10,000, and the inci- PLAYS ANALYZED 
<a dentals run another $10,000. All the rest 7 
oe of the money is usually spent or lost on the EGRI ASSOCIATES New York 19, N. Y. 
the eeah.te seed tour, Lic. N. Y. State Circle 6-6121 
arts 7 . ” 
~ | - MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Sie We keep getting letters from ongress- By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
nail man Frank Thompson, Jr. on his progress eevee AE en pois eee ane Sane 
° ° 3° words, 15c r ; ts, : 
art- » to push through a bill to subsidize the ain, emda 
art- American theatre, build new theatres, ex- EVA GOCKEL 
way 4 change American shows with other coun- 3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 
iters | tries’ productions. This has been going on 
ance ' for seven years, with various congressmen SONG POEMS 
i carrying the ball. Set to Music 
adinas . Congressman Thompson and his associ- | geng your poems today for free examination to 
ates keep introducing bills, getting them J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
lay- pigeon-holed, rewriting the old bills into Master of Music 
1eri- new ones—some day we feel this legisla- 510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
out : 
wcy y a ene 
Mind Packaged Publishing > 
that A new concept in Book Production, Publicity and Sales! 
even 
sna Morry M. Gropper Associates, Inc. announces the 
formation of a new division—Archer House, Inc. 
Producing books comprising every kind of 
; subject matter, type and format, Gropper 
a Associates, Inc. has evolved a completely 
ax. modern approach to subsidy publishing. 
iffice This packaged publishing program has been 
well designed to provide the contemporary author 
Pi with a practical means of seeing his work 
alays in complete book form and provides him aay 
with a feasible way of earning royalties. & rl 
g in Inquiries and manuscripts invited. wal i 
s to | 
on ARCHER HOUSE, INC. 
i 95 A Division of 
5 
Morry M. Gropper Associates, Inc. ¢ 246 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 

















WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood agency < em | top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio, and television production. Your 
story does not have to be published to 

SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio 
Se are made from - ublished stories. The 
ead of our Story Department, o was with the Story 
Department of Warner Brothers “Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25¢ to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25¢ is 
refundable when you send us your first story. This small 
charge is necessary to prevent our Story Department 
from being flooded with requests for free literature 
from curiosity seekers and others not seriously interested 
in selling stories. Address your request to: 


The John and Charlotte Sager Agency 
(Formerly The Helen Ainsworth Corp. Agency. Miss 
Ainsworth is now a produc nf at 

Columbia Pictures Studio. 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACID 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 








TYPIST 
Books © Manuscripts © Novels 
Any length 
New Royal Electric Typewriter 
50c per 1000 words, plus postage 
CLARA BRINSON 


100 Delaware Ave. Delmar, Del. 








CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and self-study courses. Story criti- 
cism; plots sold, other services. 
Free information 
D. KEENAN, Teacher 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 lb. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 








We Wiil Publish 


YOUR BOOK 
it It Has Merit 


* Professional bookmaking 

* We are publishers, not printers; our sales 
campaigns sell books 

* Fewer days to make your book, complete, with 
colorful jacket 

* Immediate attention to you and to your book 

* Streamlined plan to save you money and worry 


Send us your book manuscript for our quick 
appraisal. You will be pleased with our work- 
manship and service. 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 21, Mo. 


tion will be passed and money will become 
available to the American stage. Hundreds 
of people and organizations have gone to 
Washington to testify in favor of passing 
cultural legislation, and the amount asked 
is not excessive—about five millions. The 
new bill has the title: H.R. 6874 and copies 
are available to you free, if you write 
Congressman Thompson at the House of 
Representatives., in Washington. 


* * * 


There are some successful small theatres 
running now. We think you should write 
for their programs (you can get them for 
the asking) to acquaint yourselves with 
their work. They do shows by new authors 
and pay professional royalties. The pro- 
grams will give you the names of the pro- 
ducers directors and playreaders. 


These theatres are: 


Royal Playhouse, 62 East Fourth St., 
N. Y. C.—Phone GRamercy 5-9647. 
Fourth Street Theatre, Second Avenue and 
Fourth St., N. Y. C., ORegon 4-5710. 
Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 Commerce St., 
N. Y. C., CHelsea 2-4468. 

Brooklyn Palace, Brooklyn, N. Y., HYacinth 
5-8382. 

Alhambra Theatre, 12 Second Ave., 
N. Y. C., WAtkins 4-0646. 

Circle in the Square Theatre, 5 Sheridan 
Square, N. Y. C., CHelsea 3-5646. 

Rooftop Theatre, 111 East Houston St., 
N. Y. C., GRamercy 7-8320. 

Shakespearwrights Theatre, 351 E. 74 St., 
N. Y. C., LEhigh 5-2277. 

Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C., ORegon 5-1036. 

Provincetown Theatre, 133 Macdougal St., 
N. Y. C., GRamercy 7-9894. 

Blackfriars Theatre, 316 W. 57th St. 
N. Y. C., CIrcle 7-0236. 

Theatre De Lys, 121 Christopher St., 
N. Y. C., WAtkins 4-8782. 

ee Mews Theatre, 141 West 18th 
St., N. Y. C., CHelsea 2-9831. 

Pein Theatre, 138 East 27th St., 
N. Y. C., MUrray Hill 9-3066. 
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M.V. or not M.V. 


(Continued from page 17) 


Point Counter Point is the M.V. to end 
all M.V.’s. It’s tricky and often laborious 
in its orchestral design but it should be 
read by any writer interested in Multiple 
Viewpoint. It takes considerable unfolding 
to recognize that Huxley’s assorted fritter- 
ers, fetishists and fascists, hedonists and 
aimless intellectuals are decidedly related. 
All of them are products of Huxley’s picture 
of the social breakdown of moral fiber. One 
murder and one less violent death are the 
only points of real action in this book, but 
it is as intense an M.V. book as you’ll ever 
read. 


I’ve mentioned these kaleidoscopic novels 
because I feel strongly that they should be 
read and personally analyzed by anyone 
who has the beginnings of an M.V. up his 
sleeve. There are, of course, many more. In 
soft-cover originals, my own favorites are 
John D. MacDonald’s The Damned and 
The Neon Jungle, Benjamin Appel’s Sweet 
Money Girl, and Richard Gehman’s Each 
Life to Live. Each is handled differently, 
yet each shows inventiveness and excellent 
attention to structure. 


The telling of the tale is very important 
of course. It’s permissable to write a book 
backwards or upside down, as long as you’re 
sure you have the reader’s avid attention 
from start to finish—and know he'll be 
satisfied when he’s come to the end. If 
there ’s a story to be told, and you want 
very much to tell it, don’t be scared off by 
the challenges of technique. Perhaps writ- 
ing can’t be taught, but technique certainly 
can be learned, even if it means splashing 
around, studying various kinds of fiction, 
experimenting with all forms of communi- 
cation. 


Ultimately, the viewpoint you use will 
depend on what you have to say. Some 
themes lend themselves to the easier single 
viewpoint, others demand M.V. And if 
multiple viewpoint happens to be the way 
your novel can best be told, you’ll manage 
to do it. 





These great minds were Rosicructans ... 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? ’ 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men a 
and women... were Rosicru- 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT "an 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries, 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe S.Z.A. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 





San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
Sen SEND THIS COUPON—-————+ 
Scribe S.Z.A. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address 
City. 














—— 5 


State. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘ *Personals’’ is ten cents a word, pending 
each word in name and address; box number, $1. 

Copy with money order or check for March al must 
reach us by February 1. 































Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











PULLING THE STOPS ON HAWAII: Just-off- 
Island press with 80 riotous color cartoons by 
Turek, outstanding Honolulu artist. Amusing 
Hawaiian hijinks, hula lore, holidays, history. 
Cartographs, Hawaiian glossary. Author now 
national Hawaii travel writer. $2 postpaid. Box 
514 The Rosalei, Honolulu. Distributors, book- 
shops solicited. Good gift shop item, attractive 
wholesale price. 


















CLEARANCE SALE OF OVERSTOCKS, writer’s 
books, all new famous authorities. Cloth, some 
deluxe editions. Send $2.49 for at least $6.00 
worth. Classics selling right now, regularly up 
to $2.79, two titles for $1.27. Bound TV course, 
famous author, with instruction was $198.00 Only 
$9.89. Rare Dore’s Bible gorgeous wine leather 
binding. Imported. Hand bound, worth $25 a 
copy. $6.98. Rush order while stock lasts. No 
cod’s. No correspondence. Cannot select titles. 
We plan to give you more than your money’s 
worth. Some of these books are rarities, meaty. 
Mutual Books, Box 2307 NS., Springfield, Mo. 
























YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE; expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G., Library 7 Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, ee 



















JAPAN INFORMATION. Nippon Annai, 920-3rd 
Ave., Box 739-W, Seattle, Washington. 












MUSHROOM TRAYS. Grow when watered. Keep 
one in your kitchen. Plump, tasty mushrooms 
come up within ten days. Luxor-WD, 641 South 
19th, Newark 3, N. Jd. 














“THE SELF-PUBLISHING AUTHOR” isa must on 
writers’ desks. Containing detailed information 
on costs of self-publishing those articles, stories 
or poems which have somehow failed to find 
markets, plus descriptions of sound methods of 
self-distribution, “‘The Self-Publishing Author’’ 
is a first-rate bargain at 25 cents. Send for your 
copy today. Mahoney Printing Co., 1248 Ne- 
braska, Toledo 7, Ohio. 



















GREGG’S FILLER MARKETS—$1 postpaid. Frank 
Gregilovoch, 24 Watson Street. Paterson 2, N. J. 










LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25¢ each. 
— Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois. 













Read: “THE MASK OF SATAN”!! Thrilling mys- 
tery. Exposition Press. Bookstores everywhere. 
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“ee TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 


ERIAL,’”’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio, $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of ‘174 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included wih Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 218 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





YOUR FICTIONAL CHARACTERS NEED NAMES! 
Send $1 for two thousand women’s and men’s 
first names from A to Z. Haidee Melrose, P.O. 
Box 632, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





SONG AGENT wanted for Pro Songwriter. Name 


percentage and reference. Details. H. Boye, 9515 
Church Avenue, Brooklyn Bw, N. ¥. 


BOOK TRAILING WITH 1 THE ROCKHOUNDS— 


Desert trips, areas visited, gems and minerals 
found. Personalized experiences. Historical, geo- 
logical. Sixty illust. Fine for home or school. 
Advance copy, $3. Ninety-day delivery. Retta 
Ewers, 5893 Grand, Riverside, California. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ?’”’ At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


PHOTO FINISHING: Professional and Individual 
work. Reasonable. The Davies House, E. 3403 
Nora, Spokane, Washington. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropical 
Fish breeders, Los Angeles 61. 








POEMS wanted for song-test. Free ‘‘Melody-Title- 
Line’ if poem qualifies. Recording given with 
Collaboration-Plan. SONG-KRAFT, Box 1450- 
WDR, Chicago 90. 





ESOS Questions answerd on any topic, $1 

16 years residence. Translations, letters 
cnafied 25e. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 





WANT TO HEAR from new writers interested in 
co-operative, non-profit mail group. Kay, Box 
122, Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 





“CROSSWORDS FOR CASH’’—JUST PUBLISHED! 
An informative .volume showing you the pitfalls 
to avoid and the kind of words to use for 2 
winning Cash Crossword Puzzle Entry. Contains 
the “inside story’’ of how these contests are 
judged. Price, $2.50. Also, a crossword Puzzle 
you can enter for $500.00. Details free. Write 
Robert Spence, 7352 Central Avenue, St. Peters- 
burg 7, Florida. 





WANT UP TO $100.00 WEEKLY deposited in your 
mail box? Details Free! Aldensmith, 27038-W 
Ladera, San Bernardino, Calif. 





LETTERS REMAILED from Eldorado, San Angelo, 
Ballinger, Texas, 25 cents each, Austin or Hous- 
ton, 35 cents coin only. Mrs. Cecil Meador, Eldo- 
rado, Texas. 





RE-INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Available once 
again. Characterization pays. SCB Character Kit 
builds them. Wheel, Charts thousands character- 
istics, etc, Free Calendar Reckoner. Put blood 
into your characters. Regular $2 or imperfect $1. 
ee Blois, 3159 E. 28th, Vancouver, 

anada. 





SELF-HYPNOSIS, Can flow of creative ideas be 
augmented and accelerated at will? Yes, alleges 
hypnotist Nard King in amazing book— ‘How 
To Use Your Subconscious Powers.’’ Writer's 

library ‘‘must’”’! $2.00—delighted or refund. 

Verity Publications, Newfoundland 5B, N. J. 
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PRICES CHEAP tape-recorder tape, transcribing, 
stencil-cutting? Tod, 4010 Portola Ave., Los 
Angeles, 32. 


LEARN GAGWRITING, Sample lesson, 25c. 
Frankel. 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discused and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
APITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 

Laceyville, Penna. 











REDUCERS—REDUCE and improve health follow- 
ing my doctor approved diet which a chemist 
was paid $500.00 to work out. Send $1.00 for 
copy. F. Brown, 400 S. 11th, Gadsen, Ala. Dept. A. 





HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, etc. Invalu- 
able for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how others 
make thousands! Written guarantee with each 
script. Reasonable. Write: Edwards, 8907 Airlane 
Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS— New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 





“CASH IN” Booklet. 50 ways to increase your 
income. 40,000 words. $1.00. ENCYCLOPEDIA 
PUBLICATIONS. 15421 N.E. 10th Avenue, North 
Miami Beach, Florida. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you can earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons 
for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ac 
Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR, All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21"x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





WIN WONDERFUL CONTEST PRIZES with Free 
help. Contest Club. Box 52 WD, Times Plaza, 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 





LEARN TO “BE YOUR OWN BOSS” Free details. 
~~ Printing Service, Box 115W, Philadelphia 
5, Penna. 





POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 





BUSINESS Papers and Magazines keep you posted. 
Late single copies. 5,166 publications—211 fields. 
Current List FREE. Commercial Engraving Pub- 
lishing Company, 34 AN North Ritter, Indian- 
apolis 19, Indiana. 





ATTENTION, ALL WRITERS! SCRIBE, news- 
letter designed for the writer, contains latest 
market info and other valuable material. Free 
copy on request. Also, new lists of writers’ 
names available. May Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, 
Indiana. 





WANT TO WRITE CARTOON GAGS? Charles 
Dennis’s book on gagwriting is the finest ever 
published on the subject. $2.95. Complete satis- 
faction guaranteed. Earle Temple, Box 430, Van 
Buren, Arkansas. 





BRILLIANT NEW SCIENCE Unlocks Your Sub- 
conscious Swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free 
im Brochure. Box 847 (B2-1), Ocean Park, 

alif. 





FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





$25 TO FIRST INFORMANT giving verifiable data 
on one Henry Herbert Katz, living or dead, pres- 
ent age 70-80. Northern Utah about 1901, last 
known in Pallisade, Nevada, ious 1902. 
putedly with R.R. Detective Service, or other 
secret service. Write F. T. Jensen, RANCHO 

RIVERSIDE, MOAPA, NEVADA. 





FREE—For Serious writers, your name and writ- 
ing specialty listed in 1956 Edition of Free 
Lancers Registry (the who’s who of writing) It 
is used by buyers of writing talent all over the 
country. There is no charge for this service. Get 
your free listing blank by writing Registry, 1350 
No. Highland, Rm. 14, Hollywood, California. 





LETTERS REMAILED from Long Island or Man- 
hattan, 25c. Message typed on plain or picture 
ost card, 50c. B. Brook, 102-29 186 Street, 
ollis, Long Island, New York. 





WRITERS join authors and ARTISTS. SONG- 
SMITHS work together or with POETS. CAR- 
TOONISTS sell more with GAGWRITERS. Idea, 
novelty, and money maker teams. Need balance, 
friendly help ideas? Send particulars and $1.00. 
7 Chuck Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, 

a. 





GIRLIE GAGS NEEDED—general, too. Commis- 
sion only-25%. Andrews, 163 San Fidel Ave., 
Puente, Calif. rs 





WRITER NEEDS EXPERIENCED COLLABORA- 
TOR on hot, optioned novel. State published 
work, references, include several pages of fol- 
lowing: battle action, suspense, love scene, 
unsurpassed opportunity. Mackenzie, General 
delivery, Escondido, California. 





CHECKLIST reveals story weaknesses: 24 basic 
question groups covering every essential. $1. 94 
colorful WALK verbs, 25c. Over 1000 character 
traits, $1. A —. writer’s personal aids. Saling, 
3706 Camden St. -, 5S. E. Washington 20, D. C. 





PARTY STORIES AND JOKES: Send 25c coin and 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to: B. R. 
Burth, P. O. Box 17, Rome, New York. 





USE PROVEN HOME MAIL ORDER PLANS 
Details Free! Owen, 2057-W Newport Ave., Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 





SYRACUSAN whose hobby is research, novel plot- 
ting, wishes to contact writers needing services. 
Box 





PRESS CARD—Beautiful, bicolored, authentic 
wallet size, opens the door to many courtesies. 
A must for any free-lance writer or photog- 
et sa $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gardi- 
ner 





RESEARCH PAYS! Information on any subject 
$2.00. Research for your book en pay-later basis. 
Services Unlimited, Box 1701, Pueblo, Colorado. 





YOU CAN STOP SMOKING NOW! No drugs. Com- 
plete details only $1. Harry Green 7132 6th Ave., 
North, St. Petersburg 2, Fla. 





YOUR 30-word advertisement placed in 29 different 
daily-weekly newspapers in Florida (magazine 
section) $6.00. Pennebaker Advertising, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly ss possible? Find answer in 
my ad, this magazine page 54. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 





CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS INFORMA- 
TION GUIDE, Markets, news, hints, instruction 
on cartooning and gagwriting. Free sample. In- 
— Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, 

ebr. 





$70 WEEKLY—home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! Auditax, 
34757-W, Los Angeles 34. 
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SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2, soture- 
able. ZINMAN, 215-D West 91, New York, N. 


REMAILING FROM SARASOTA, Florida’s Circus 
City, 25c each. Hannah Miller, 991-42nd Street. 


DUKE OF NORMANDIE (play, 2nd printing) 35c. 
A BOOK GROWS (text) $1. CHANEL MONA- 
GHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 


POETRY. Opportunity to publish your poems in 
illustrated X hy or book form. Write for our 
three-way plan of publication to Trinity Press, 
6605 W. wiarwuntl Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


COLLECT $500.00 MONTHLY from a book I 
wrote and sell myself. Anybody can do it! It’s 
easy! I’ll show Pw how. Send $1.00 today for 
my folio, ‘$500.00 A Month’’—then you’ll know 
too. Alden Smith, 2708-W Ladera, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Stamp brings details. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


“EXPOSITION PRESS” authors! Write. “Briga- 
doon’’, 1517 West Central, Orlando, Florida. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional Authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED. lic. Rt. 1 Box 7-A Riesel 
Texas. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


USED COURSES, BOOKS (Bought, Sold). List: 
Hutchison’s 4167 Hemphill, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS! Gags from 200 
TJs, HOs, and small general magazines monthly 
in the GAG SUMMARY. $10 yearly; single copies 
$1.25. Cartoon Workshop, 185 James St., St. 
Catharines, Ontario, Canda. 


“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
help you win in all types of contests. New 
$2,000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. 
One year $3.00; four months $1.00 sample copy 
25c. Robert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Ave- 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” $2.00. Pettit, Box Murray 
Hill Station, New York. 

WANT FLORIDA INFORMATION? Personal 
reply to 3 questions $1.00. Special research at 
reasonable cost. Shutt, 5632 25th Avenue, Gulf- 
port, Florida. 


WANTED: WOMAN CARTOONIST, not neces- 
sarily experienced, but must have creative 
ability, imagination. Should live Cleveland, Ohio 
to Western N. Y. area. Not salaried job, but 
opportunity to work with writer & create a 
future. Full details to Box J.2. 


CREATE LIVING CHARACTERS! Comprehensive 
new study lists over 200 separate personality 
traits. An indispensible aid in creating fictional 
characters. Send $1 (check or money order) to: 
Writers’ Aids, Box 186, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10, New York. 


YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED by your hand- 
writing. For a personally written analysis, send 
gi Fi to Mrs. Stoll, 276 Rodney Ave., Buffalo 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—te help you 
sell. 25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 
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LETTERS REMAILED from Winter Vacationland. 
25c JENSEN, 712 N. 20 Place, Phoenix, Arizona. 


GHOST WRITING: Short stories and television 
scripts. See my ad, page 75. Will Lozier 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS. Letters remailed 10c. 
Seattle, ‘‘Help Wanted’’ Columns Airmailed. 50c. 
Crawfords, P. O. Box 43, Bremerton, Wash. 


MONEY IN YOUR MAIL EVERDAY! Free details. 
Ballard Service, 425 E. Saint Catherine, Louis- 
ville 3, Ky. 


JUST PUBLISHED: An introduction To The 
Theory Of The Social Insanities (As an explana- 
tion for the presence of the irrational in His- 
tory). $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free. INSTITUTE, 
P. 0. Box 1414, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


DISPOSING COLLECTION of books and courses 
for writers. Sell or trade. List Free. Box 66, 
Delkern, Bakersfield, Calif. 


TEN SURE-FIRE STEPS TO AN _ EDITOR’S 
CHEQUE, Postpaid $1.00. Ross F. Kavaner, 924 
14th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


BOARD IN COUNTRY. Fish, hunt, write, when 
like with congenial family. Lonely person $25 
week, or couple $45.00. Meals and laundry. West- 
boro Fishing Lake, Westboro, Ohio. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


UP TO $50.00 WEEKLY Spare time. Home mail 
order. Details Free! Yeager, 2328-W Carmona, 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
course. (Sensational exercises.) $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 


IT’S TIME TO WRITE ABOUT JUNE in JAN- 
UARY. See “It’s Time to Write,’”’ page 55. 


FARM-CAMP INVITES WRITERS for winter- 
spring. $3.50 a day includes cabin and all meals 
Write Circle Pines Center, Cloverdale, Michigan. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY MAIL. Book tells 
how. $1.00 postpaid. How, Box 7-W, Glencoe, I1!. 


REMAIL LETTERS From the great colorful state, 
mailed and forwarded, only, 25c each Pat. Box 
109, Albany, Oregon. 


BOOK BARGAINS! Savings to 80%. Free list. 
SPENCER’S 6152% Hazelhurst Place, No. Holly- 
wood 10, Calif. 





How To Outline a Novel 


(Continued from page 29) 


money on my book. There are millions of 
definitions of what a novel is, but one thing 
is essential. The story has to keep going 
and the characters have to get somewhere. 
In my case, J. B. Lippincott Co. had to be 
convinced that I wasn’t going to get bogged 
down in my love of historical fact and pro- 
duce a history rather than a novel. And 
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since I was not Somerset Maugham or some 
well-established author, all Tay Hohoff had 
to go on was my outline. Looking at it al! 
from this angle, the basic fault with the 
first outline was that it was not full and 
dramatic enough to make the publishers 
certain that I really had a novel. 


They Could Put Their Teeth In 


Also in the first outline there was not 
enough detail for the publisher to know 
precisely how the characters were going to 
move or how the plot advancement would 
come about. It was too vague for them to 
be able to agree or disagree or make sug- 
gestions. The first outline actually told them 
very little, the second gave them something 
into which they could put their teeth. 


As it turned out, after the discussion we 
reached the conclusion that I actually had 
the material for two novels. We cut down 
the proposed original novel. 


The full outline gave Tay Hohoff a 
chance to see the characters, what was mo- 
tivating them. Also there was enough fac- 
tual detail in the telling of the scenes so 
that she could gauge their relative impor- 
tance and where they were going. The 
outline gave us something definite to talk 
over. Tay Hohoff was able to make sugges- 
tions about tightening up direction. We 
were able to sift the relevant from the 
irrelevant and come up with a story that 
moved. 


So it turned out that the extra work I 
had resented at first was actually so much 
work saved. Another advantage for me 
(apart from the fact that the outline did 
sell the book) was that the story became 
clearer in my own mind and I could get 
down to the actual job of writing much 
faster. 


The form of your outline may, of course, 
vary to some degree—you might even want 
to use some dialogue to show your charac- 
ters, but remember above all that you have 
to tell the editor enough. You can’t get 
away with indications or vagueness. Editors 
are many things, and usually pretty smart 
people, but they are not mind readers. 





NOVELISTS! 


Technique of the Novel 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


How to choose your subject, what publishers 
buy, how to plot, characterization, drama, 
viewpoint, length, etc. Authoritative, inspiring, 
lucid. New edition, strong paper-bound, sold 
only by author, $2.00. Sent by return mail. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
Stillwater Oklahoma 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 

Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a _ pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., a how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


SONG HOSPITAL 


Revisions — arrangements — recordings 
“Plug-dex” — Write for Details 


ED MARTIN 


—The Ghost Composer— 
Arts-Conn., Box 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 








Box 3082 




















ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
"Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 
Electric Typing 


Your manuscript improved in many details—Spelling, 
Punctuation, Awkward Phrases, Compounding etc. $1.25 
to $1.75 per thousand words. Good Bond. One Carbon. 
First and Last Pages Free. 

HAROLD DuMONTIER 
Rt. No. 2, Box 38, Dept. WD, Greenfield, Mass. 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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IT’S OUT! 


The new 1956 edition of 
"Writer's Market" 


And what a book! Over 500 pages, it 
includes the names and addresses, edi- 
torial requirements, rates of payment 
and special needs of more than 2,700 
publishers of free lance material. 


Have you a story, photograph, cartoon 
or bright idea that you want to market? 


"Writer's Market" tells you where. 


The markets covered are: Quality, 
slick, pulp, adventure magazines, book 
publishers, first class and general mag- 
azines, filler markets, detective and 
mystery magazines, confession and love 
magazines, comic magazine publishers, 
clipping bureaus, calendar publishers, 
Broadway play producers, book clubs, 
aviation magazines, Canadian book pub- 
lishers, digest magazines, gag and car- 
toon markets, greeting card verse pub- 
lishers, humor magazines, juvenile mag- 
azines, literary markets, motion picture 
producers and studios, movie magazines, 
music publishers, pet magazines, photo- 
graphic agencies and syndicates, pub- 
lishers of plays, women’s magazines, pic- 
ture magazines, radio and TV maga- 
zines, religious magazines, pocket book 
markets, western magazines, plus 1,000 
different trade journals who buy manu- 
scripts. 





Order your new, revised 
1956 Writer's Market today! 
Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


0 Rush me 


.00 each. 


(1 Rush me one copy of “The Writer’s Market’’ and 
enter my one year subscription to the Writer’s Digest. 
I enclose $5.00 (a $6.50 value). 


copies of ‘“The Writer’s Market”’ at 


We pay the postage! 
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West-Northwest Markets 
(Continued from page 50) 


Romig Fuller, poetry editor for “Orego- 
nian Verse.”’ Uses only material of a North- 
west regional nature or which has a local 
tie-in. No fiction. Looking for stories about 
people and have a special weekly feature 
called “Your Interesting Neighbors,” about 
ordinary persons with something different 
or unusual about them. Not looking for ar- 
ticles on foreign travel, culture, politics and 
do not want continued articles or a series. 

“We are looking for shorter features to 
fill 2 and 3 column holes and since the pay 
is comparably greater for these stories when 
you consider the effort and time involved, 
we feel free lancers are missing a good bet 
by not turning these out,” Editor Armstrong 
says. 

“Generally speaking, the longer the story 
the less its chances are of being published 
in Northwest Rotogravure Magazine, or the 
longer the waiting period before seeing it 
in print.” It takes a minimum of 5 weeks 
for an article to be printed, so schedule sea- 
sonal pieces accordingly. Particularly look- 
ing for articles of women’s interest. 

Color transparencies used on cover must 
be 4x5; payment is $50. Color transpar- 
encies used inside must be 214 square or 
larger (no 35 mm.) and payment is $15 to 
$35. B&W photos bring $3.50 to $5. Articles 
bring 2c (longer stories) to 3c per word 
(shorter ones). Minimum payment for any 
feature is $12.50. Pay extra for photos ac- 
companying articles; top payment for any 
article with B&W prints is $40; with color 
it will run more. 

Average photo story should have 250-400 
words of copy with from 4 to 12 photos. 
This is not to exclude the one-photo story 
with captions carrying and or 100-300 
words of copy. 

Articles running to text should be held to 
800-1,200 words with several good photos 
to illustrate, or art possibilities. Ethel Romig 
Fuller's “Oregonian Verse” is a weekly 
column: first publication poems of near 
sonnet length bring $1; 6 are published 
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each week. Cartoons, from local cartoonists 


only, bring $5 to $20. 


The San Francisco Chronicle, San Fran- 
cisco 19, Calif. Stanleigh Arnold, Feature 
Editor. “On those occasions when we do 
buy free lance material we pay up to $25 
for articles with illustrations. And the sub- 
jects range from landscaping to Indonesian 
elections—in fact almost anything. Our pri- 
mary stipulation is that the story be factual, 
yet personalized to the point that the reader 
can identify himself with the subject. Sta- 
tistical stories are definitely out,” editor 
Arnold says. Acceptance of free lance ma- 
terial is extremely rare. 


Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section 
and Color Rotogravure Pictorial, Seattle 11, 
Washington. Chester Gibbon, feature editor. 
With over 241,000 Sunday circulation and 
a feature editor who is active in the Ameri- 
can Association of Sunday & Feature Edi- 
tors and assisted by a_ highly-competent 
staff, the Seattle Times Sunday Magazine 
Section is a vigorous and continually-pio- 
neering weekly, outstanding in the Far 
Northwest. Subject matter covers a wide 
field: Personality pieces, unusual occupa- 
tions or hobbies, inspirational articles, his- 
tory, growth and development, business, art; 
education—even an occasional sports fea- 
ture. 

The magazine has 24 pages; the Color 
Rotogravure Pictorial has thickened until 
it often goes to 48 pages. A new body type 
which is much cleaner has cut the length of 
feature stories to 1,000 or 1,100 words. With 
one or two top quality photos these stories 
bring $25 (without illustration, $15) while 
double spreads, which are used occassion- 
ally, bring comparably more. 4x5 transpar- 
encies are occassionally purchased for the 
cover of the Color Rotogravure Pictorial as 


IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets 
if you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can 
furnish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand — Romance, Short-Short Story, 
Detective-Mystery, and Comedy. Each of these PLOT 
GENIES is complete in itself and each is priced at 
$10.00. 10% discount allowed where cash is paid for the 
entire PLOT GENIE series. 

Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 
days if you are not satisfied. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd St., Dept. D, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write 


for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA, It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details: spelling, punctuation, 
awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, hyphena- 
tion, etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
— $1.00 thousand. 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


AGNES CARR 


(Author of daily poem in metropolitan daily: has had 
more than 7000 poems published.) 


will criticize your poem. 
One dollar 36 lines. 
Please enclose stamped envelope. 
186 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
eo 


NO MORE PAYING FOR BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED | 


Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing 

program in which all copies poy to the author, 

plus 70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere todotie desired. 
The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* -You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an 
outline of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing that will intrigue and inspire you, 
await sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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are picture layouts running to several pages. 
The nationally known photography team, 
brothers Bob and Ira Spring, began first 
selling here and continue to supply the 
Roto with excellent layouts on everything 
from the way-of-life in Nome, Alaska to 
Brush Spraying by Helicopter in the North- 
west. 

These Roto features, like the magazine 
stories, must be regional in theme—and 
have a theme. Editor Gibbon gives a good 
rule-of-thumb when he says: “If I find my- 
self writing a ‘head’ for a feature story, | 
know it has cohesion. If it has excitement, 
too, and fits our needs, we’ll buy.” 


The Spokesman-Review Sunday Maga- 
zine Section, Review Building, Spokane, 
Wash. Joe Baily, Sunday editor. “We run 
articles about almost any subject relating to 
Inland Empire, length is 400 to 1,500 
words, rates are $15 and $25. We need at 
least one photo or drawing and up to 7 or 
8. We pay after publication,” says editor 
Baily. Subject matter includes human in- 
terest stories, hobbies, historical write-ups, 
industrial and agricultural developments in 
eastern Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Western Canada . . . and community pro- 
jects. 


Business Publications 


Better Fruit, 1305 S.W. 12th, Portland 1, 
Oregon, Loren H. Milliman, editor. Monthly. 
The editor and college extension men still 
prepare most of the material used here and 
contributors should query before sending 
anything in. Rates are 50c per column inch, 
including headlines; $2 and up for photos. 
“T have a real interest in free-lance writers, 
so sincerely regret that I can’t offer them 
more of a market,” editor Milliman says. 


Rexall Ad-V antages, Rexall Square, 8480 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 54, California. 
H. R. Stewart, editor. Monthly “dealer 
publication”, a “get-together” magazine for 
Rexall and the 10,000 Rexall druggists. 
Want articles covering operation of Rexall 
drug stores: unusual sales, advertising, store 
maintenance, store operation, other over- 
all operation techniques. Stories must aid 
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druggist readers in improving their opera- 
tion and indicate how Rexall has entered in 
success of subject store. Editor requests in- 
teresting treatment, allows latitude and im- 
agination in reporting and writing. Stories 
must be Rexall personalized. Will accept 
straight human interest stories about Rexall 
druggists when such stories have Rexall 
background. Query first. Pays $35-$50 on 
acceptance. 5x7 B&W photos or larger; pre- 
fer candid, animated shots of Rexallites “in 
action.” Pictures of store front and interior 
essential when store layout is of editorial 
importance. Five dollars on acceptance. 
Length: 1,100 to 1,800 words. 


Space, Hyster Company, P.O. Box 4318, 
Portland 8, Oregon. John Fergison, editor. 
Quarterly 20-page external magazine with 
circulation over 77,000, primarily to Hyster 
customers and prospects. “Space appeals to 
men, with articles on scientific progress, 
travel, adventure, sports and the outdoors,” 
Editor Fergison says. “95% of our readers 
are active, world-traveled men. No fiction, 
poetry or cartoons. A one-page article runs 
up to about 500 words and a double spread 
not over 1,000 words, with the best possible 
photographs.” Pay up to $40 for a single 
page and up to $50 for 2 page articles with 
3 to 7 captioned photos. Currently buying 
only about three articles per month. Photo- 
graphs should be included. Currently look- 
ing for good articles on futuristic type scien- 
tific advancements. 


Spirit, 292 South Cienega Blvd., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. Tom McClusker, Associate 
editor. A monthly retail florists’ journal dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Buys short 
stories and articles slanted toward the florist 
trade. 800 words; pays Ic a word and $2.50 
per photo. Mr. McCusker says: 

“Our trade name is Teleflora and each 
florist in our association carries the Teleflora 
emblem on his shop window. 

“Free-lance writers would receive wel- 
come consideration with stories about these 
florists and what they’re doing to make 
flowers sell. ‘Driftwood Is Dressed Up’ was 
a yarn submitted by a free-lance writer 
about one of our Beaumont, Texas, florists 
who collects driftwood and transforms it 





* NOTICE « 


of Important 
Monthly Meeting 


SSF SVB BF BeBsBsBBeSBeBeeeeanns 


FOR WHOM: 


Article & Story Writers 

Poets & Authors of Books 

TV & Radio Scriptwriters 
Cartoonists & Gagwriters 

Editors & Producers 

Copywriters & Newspapermen 
Everyone else with an itch to write 


WHERE: In your own home 
WHEN: 


The day the mailman delivers WRITER’S 
DIGEST, the nation’s outstanding maga- 
zine for free lance writers. 


AGENDA: 


1. Paying markets for free lance writing 
of all types. 

2. How writers may improve their work 
and earn money in the many different 
fields of writing. 

3. News of the Publishing World and how 
it affects writers. 

4. Refreshments and informal exchange 
of ideas, news, and laughs. 


To attend this monthly meeting . . . 

send in the coupon below which offers a 
special reduced rate on Writer’s Digest. If 
you don’t benefit from your first three 


“meetings,” drop us a card and we'll re- 


fund your money in full. 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East Twelfth St. . 4 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


[] Send me the next five issues 
of WRITER’S DIGEST 
for the enclosed $1.00. 


(1) Send me WRITER’S DIGEST 
each month for one year 


for the enclosed $2.50. 
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HELP! 


Send your story to Writer's Digest for 
professional criticism by our editors 


Our individual service includes: 
@ Complete constructive criticism 
@ Revision suggestions 
@ Specific market information 


Rates: 

Stories and articles — 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 

Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for “blue pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Writer's Digest 
Course in Short Fiction 


A new course designed to help 
writers sell more short-short sto- 
ries. There are 156 markets for 
short fiction of 800 to 2,000 words. 
Magazines pay from $15.00 to 
$1,500 for these stories. The edi- 
tors of Writer’s Digest teach you 
how to write and sell short fiction 
to these markets. 

This course consists of 6 lessons, 
each one based on our 30 years 
of teaching and publishing ex- 
perience. Designed to sell for 
$30.00, it is offered now, for a 
limited time, at $17.50 complete 
—a saving of almost half. The 
instruction requires 4 months to 
complete and is sold on a money 
back agreement basis. 


To enroll, send your check 
for $17.50 to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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into ‘bright, colorful decorative pieces which 
are helping to achieve every flower shop’s 
goal—more trade from more customers of a 
better class.’ 


Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce 
Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. Dick Crow, 
editor. Jim Flint, managing editor. Monthly. 
“We are rather loaded on California articles 
at the present time. We cater to the milk 
producers in the seven Western states: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
California and Arizona. Particularly desire 
material out of the Pacific Northwest 
(Washington, Oregon, Idaho). Most inter- 
ested in articles that tell how a particular 
management principle, program or piece 
of equipment has helped the dairy farmer 
do a better job at more profit. Seeking ar- 
ticles about dairy farmers who have other 
than Holstein-Friesian dairy cattle. Presently 
overloaded with California and Holstein- 
Friesian material. Prefer query rather than 
submitted manuscript; however, completed 
manuscript will be considered. Will use ar- 
ticles up to 2,000 words. Prefer pictures, 
which should be the 5x7 size, glossy. About 
30 days notification for acceptance. Pay- 
ment generally on publication, although ex- 
ceptions to this considered and practiced. 
Rate of pay generally scaled at $1.00 a 
column inch printed text plus $3.00 a photo 
used. General subjects which carry a lot of 
reader interest include feeding, pastures, 
general management, silage, marketing, 
farm shops and equipment.” 


Book Publishers 


Binfords G& Mort, 124 N.W. 9th Ave., 
Portland 9, Oregon. Peter Binford, presi- 
dent; Thomas Binford, manager; Alfred 
Powers, editor. “Publishers for the Pacific 
Northwest since 1891,” Binford @ Mor! 
continue to issue 18 to 20 volumes a year, 
largely non-fiction and dealing chiefly with 
the personalities, natural science and rich 
history—both Indian and white—of the far 
Northwest. 

“We are especially interested in historical 
material,” says Thomas Binford. “Right 
now we are ‘looking for’ a good biography 
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ALONG VARIOUS LINES 
Basic Ad Writing 
Marvin Winsett 
Careers in Religious Journalism... 2.50 
olsel » 7 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.75 
Maren Elwood 
Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 
The Literary Situation 
Malcolm Cowley 
Narrative Technique 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers 
Maren Elwood 
A eee _— to Writing. . 
Jack La 
Science Fiction Handbook 
L. Sprague de Camp 
Successful Interviewing 


Writers: Help Yourselves 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notes on His Trade 
Montague 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
a> of apeeer 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction 
A, offman 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing—From Idea to Printed 
Page, Gundell 
Writing to Sell 
Scott Meredith 
Your Creative Power 
Alex Osborn 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
Louis Priscilla 
Editorial Cartooning 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags 
Cartoon Consultants 
Introduction to Cartooning 


Taylor 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology. .... 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Soderman GO’Connell 
Mystery Fiction 
Rodell 
Outline of Criminology 
Morehead 
The Traffic in Narcotics 
Anslinger and Tompkins 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Fiction, Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 
P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets 
Will Herman 
Writing for Young Children 
Claudia Lewis 
is Juvenile Fiction 
tiney 


on Purchase of 
$8 or More 


Books listed above are selected 
by WriTER’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Guide to Successful Magazine 
riting 
Society of Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Article 
Writing for Money 
ederer 
Technique in Article Writing... . 
Roberson Bailey 
Write for Trade Journals 
W. R. Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section 
Summer Theatres 
Where & How to Sell Your 
Pictures 
Writer’s Market 
Mathieu & Jones 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 
Burack 
Great Novelists and Their Novels 3.00 
Somerset Maugham 
How to Write a Novel 
Komroff 
Novel in the Making 
Mary O’Hara 
Technique of the Novel 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work 
ohn Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 


How to Revise Your own Stories 2.00 
Anne Hamilton 

Basic Formulas of Fiction 
Foster-Harris 

Plots That Sell 
Charles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice & Devices 
Walter S. Campbell 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
i WRITER S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St. 








POETRY & VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry 
Stanton Coblentz 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 3.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 2.00 
Anne Hamilton 

Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
Whitfield 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 5.00 
Clement Wood 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card 
erse, Barr 

Writing Light Verse 
Richard Armour 


RADIO & TV 


How to Write for Television... . 
Kaufman 

Pointers on Radio Writing 
Josephine Niggli 

Television Writing 
Robert S. Greene 

Television Writing & Selling 

Roberts 

Writing for Television 

Seldes 


REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang... . 
Berry & Van den Bark . 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Dreams and Nightmares 
Hadfield 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
Radford 
English Grammar Simplified..... 1.75 
Modern Exposition 
Davenport @ Bowerman 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English, Frank Colby 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property 
Psychiatry Today 
Stafford-Clark 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed.... 
We stern Words 


Phillips 
The Word Bank 


aseseu 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Love Story Writing 
Daisy Bacon 
Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Mowery 
Short Story Writing 
Tremaine 
Story Writing 
Mirrieless 
Write the Short Short 
a. Elwood 
Writers: Short Shorts 
Sfidre I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story. . 
follett 





, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











Payment of $ enclosed 























OBERFIRST’S 


SHORT SHORT FICTION LIBRARY 





Short-Shorts Wanted 
For New Anthology 


5th volume in annual series 


WIN PRIZES 


1956 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST 
ORIGINAL SHORT-STORIES 


Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


Now in preparation, the 5th volume in the series. The 
editor is looking for a few more outstanding, original, 
unpublished short-shorts up to 1500 words to complete 
the anthology which goes to press soon. Three prizes 
will be awarded to the best short-shorts published one 
month after publication. Former prize winners have 
oars national recognition. (ADVANCE ORDERS: 
3.95.) 


Leading booksellers, publishers, universities and _ li- 
braries have Doge erage Oberfirst’s Anthologies of Best 
Original Short-Shorts Rea DOUBLEDAY & CO., 
JOHN WAN AM: AKER, A. McCLURG, STECH- 
ERT-HAFNER, INC. "UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, AMERICAN NEWS 
CO., WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY, THE RYER- 
SON PRESS, CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC., JOHN- 
SON’S BOOKSTORE, BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE., H. R. HUNT- 
ING CO., MUSEUM PUBLISHING CO., DODGE 
CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY, L. S. AYERS & CO., 
WAHR’S BOOKSTORES, and others. 


Your story published in the annual anthology will 
receive national recognition. Send in your best short- 
short for possible publication in the 1956 edition. 
Acceptable authors only have to take a limited num- 
ber of copies and will share in royalties and reprint 
rights. All our short-short anthologies from 1952-55 
are listed in the 1955 edition of BOWKER’S PU B- 
LISHER’S ANNUAL TRADE LIST which goes to all 
important book stores and libraries. 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all 
leading short-short titles mailed on request 











OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers & Booksellers 
P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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HOW 10 SPEAK AND WRITE 
ma LIKE A COLLEGE GRADUATE 


have helped thousands of men and women who have not 

had college training in English to become snag poeraree 
writers, and conversationalists. With my new C. I. THOD, 
you can stop making mistakes, build up your voosbulary, 
speed up your reading, develop writing skill, learn the “secrets” 
of conversation. You don’t have to go back to school. Takes 
only 15 minutes a day at home. Costs little. 32-page booklet 
mailed FREE — - request. Send me a card or letter TODAY! 

Bolander, Career Institute 
Dept. 1661, "25 East Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 











of Peter Skene Ogden; also one of Ben Hol- 
laday. We would like someone to do a book 
on Washington Geographic Names to go 
with our Oregon Geographic Names by 
L. A. McArthur. We would also like to 
bring the Carey History of Oregon up to 
date. Carey’s is recognized as the best his- 
tory of the Oregon country up to 1860. Our 
most successful titles for this year have been 
Northwest Explorations, Wildlife of the 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska’s Animals and 
Fishes and SOS North Pacific. 


After a manuscript is accepted at Bin- 
fords & Mort, it takes 3 to 6 months to 
schedule and print it. Payment is on royalty 
basis, usually 5% on the first 1,000 volumes 
and 10% thereafter, with well-known au- 
thors starting at 10%. Royalties are paid 
semi-annually, in January and July. The 
editors try to report within 3 months. 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. J. H. Gipson, Sr., President. Caxton 
has continued for many years to publish 
serious fiction, authentic Americana and 
solid juveniles; verse is seldom published. 
“We are far behind in meeting our com- 
mitments and authors who want prompt 
publication should always query us before 
submitting manuscripts,” J. H. Gipson, 
Caxton’s president, says. New and forth- 
coming titles on Caxton’s 1955-56 list in- 
clude “My Grandpa Went West” by Joseph 
O. Ward, “Drummers and Dreamers” by 
“Click” Relander. “The Silver Nightingale 
and other Stories,” “Education or Indoc- 
trination, by Mary L. Allen and “Trailing 
the Cowboy” by Clifford P. Westermeier. 
Although Caxton editors are interested in 
high quality work whatever the subject, it 
must in fairness be stated that they publish 
at the most 25 titles a year and receive for 
reading nearly 1,000 manuscripts during the 
same time. Caxton’s will send a helpful 
page of “Information for Authors Who 
Contemplate Submitting Manuscripts” on 
your request. They publish on the usual 
royalty basis but can make no advance 
against royalties. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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respondence. 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since au- 
thorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts 
of which much can be taught by cor- 
I have found Palmer 


Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

Other famous authors who en- 
dorse Palmer Institute are: Katha- 
rine Newlin Burt, Edward Thomp- 
son, and Gertrude Atherton. 


How to Attain 
aximum Success 


Read What Students Say 
About How We Helped 
Them Succeed 


Wins $100 


“In New Liberty 
Magazine’s story 
contest I won a 
check for $100. Be- 
fore I began your 
: course I couldn’t 
: think up plots. 

Now, I cannot find 
time to write the ideas I have for 
siories and articles. Your course cov- 
ers everything thoroughly.”—Ray 
Y. Thompson, Edmonton, Canada 





Thanks Palmer 
for Help 
“The wealth of 


information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excel- 
lent instructors, 
leaves no question about writing 
techniques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
-Billie Cook, Vallejo, California 





Editors’ Checks 
Pay for Course 
“The Palmer In- 
stitute course has 
already more than 
paid for itself in ed- 
itors’ checks. So 
far I have not re- 
czived a single rejection slip as 
2 Palmer student, and have more 


asignments than time to cover.” 
~-Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 
“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, 
Good Housekeeping, and other top magazines. 


Free Book Tells How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Approved: National Home Study Council 


in 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-16 Approved 
— Hollywood 28, California bells nd 
of Writing | 

& Salable 

Stories 





Mail this reminder coupon or send posteard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-16 


Fleas send me free typical lesson package and book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains how I may increase my 
income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
+ gu print clearly. 

r. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 





City Zor State... 
Please print clearly. Veterans: aot here ( 








Here is Something Not 
Previously Offered to 


BOOK WRITERS 


a UT OF MY twenty years’ experi- 
ence in professional writing 
comes this appealing new bro- 

chure entitled Book Writing Help. Uf 
you have written a book of any kind, or 
plan to write one, what I have to say in 


this pamphlet vitally concerns you. 


It contains no salesmanship, no mystic formulas. no promises of easy 
fame. But if you earnestly want success with your book and are willing to 


follow time-honored methods in attaining it. this directive will point the way. 


I am a book specialist. I write books . . . my clients write books . . 
my personal counselling aids in getting them published. Such a service. 
designed for book writers only, is a value worth considering. 

Book Writing Help lists the names of a few of the more than 200 clients 
I have coached into print. with their photos and titles of books I have helped 
them write. It also explains how you may avail yourself of this same con- 
structive service. 

Write today for your free copy of 


the brochure described above. 





Remember that, whether you live in 
Allamuchy or Zamora, | am as near you 
as your mail box. 
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